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UNITED STATES G° NMENT 
Memorandum 
Xen os REREEEDSE FBI (157-20214) DATE: 11/14/73 


rRoM 2 sac, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
Án | 
SUBJECT: THE BLACK SCHOLAR (TBS) 
EM 


Re San Francisco letter 10/30/73. 


The September 1973 issue of "The Black Scholar" (TBS) 
Volume V, #1, was received at the confidential mail box 
on 10/29/73. This issue of the magazine featured "Black 
Media 1l". 


Inside the front cover is an editorial "On Black 
Media," which is on TBS and states in part: 


"We are sustained by the subscriptions of our 
individual readers. While this economy makes for spartan 
business and personal life styles, it also makes for satisfaction 
asoa This statement could acc t for the reduced activity 
of the magazine's publisher NATHAN? HARE who is also president 
of the Black World Foundation which publishes the magazine. 


Two (2) Xerox copies of an article appearing on 
Page ll, entitled#Toward Pan African Media Workers Unity" 
by DAVID G.* DUBOIS, are attached for the Bureau because of 
its extremist and inflammatory content and interest in the 
author. 


The author is set forth as editor-in-chief of 
"The Black Panther", official at of the BPP. 


x Also enclosed for the Bureay are four (4) copies 
.Of TBS for September 1973 with one copy being retained : 
= —by San Francisco. exe 
3 «S 
& Bureau  (157-20214) (Encs. 6) 
^5- San Franciscoe 


(2: 157-4615) Sore, £j CETUR S 
(1: 157-1117) (N. HARE) WO 
(1: — 157-7334) (BWF) LN a= l 
JD/amc eS: eS wacom! 
7 


Cod) BS 


m Pg U.S. S avings Bonds Regularly on the Payroll Savings Plan 


JD/amc 
SF 157-4615 


San Francisco is placing Xerox copies of the article 
in DAVID G. DUBOIS file. 


Future issues of TBS will be reviewed and copies 
promptly sent to the Bureau. 
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by DAVID G. DU BOIS 


HE CONSPIRACY OF the Establishment 
media to control the exchange of infor- 
mation between the Black Revolution in the 
U.S. and the African peoples must be exposed 
and circumvented. This can be done, despite 
the power and wealth of the Establishment 
media on the one hand and the many difficul- 
ties facing the Black Revolution and the 
African peoples on the other. 

Newspapers are of primary importance in 
providing news and news analysis on a regular 
basis. When properly edited, they are a vital 
means of political education and organisation 
for wide sections of people. In most African 
countries newspapers are passed from hand to 
hand, one paper being read by several people 
or families. Those who are literate tradi- 
tionally read the papers to those who are not. 
Much faith is put in what appears in print. 
Therefore, the source of the newspaper's in- 
formation is of vital importance. 

It is from the round-the-clock services of the 
Associated Press (AP) and the United Press 
International (UPI) in the United States, 
Reuters News Agency in London or Agence 
France Presse in Paris that the majority of 
newspaper editors on the continent of Africa 


Tm G. Dv Bois, who returned to the U.S. 
recently after thirteen years in Africa, is currently 
lecturer at the School of Criminology, University of 
California, Berkeley, and Editor-in-Chief of The 
Black Panther, official organ of the Black Panther 
Party. In Egypt and Chana he worked as a jour- 
nalist and editor as welVas newscaster and program 
writer for radio. And Bid Him Sing, a novel based 
on his experiences in Africa is due for publication in 
September by Rarnparts Press. 
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receive the bulk of their foreign news, includ- 
ing that of the Black Revolution? in the U.S. Itis 
from these same sources that the Black 
Revolution receives the great bulk of its news 
and analyses of the African Revolution. In no 
area of the media is the conspiracy more 
operative or more important than in the work 
of these “international” wire service agencies. 
Genuine revolutionary and people’s 
movements and sentiments exist in rapidly 
growing strength in all the non-revolutionary, 
Third World nations, among all its peoples. 
This is true because colonialism and/or neo- 
colonialism, in collaboration with national 
reaction, still rules these nations and peoples. 
These movements exist and grow because they 
reflect, defend and promote the most 
cherished aspirations, hopes and desires of the 
depressed masses of farmers, workers, the 
illiterate, students and honest upper strata of 
their societies. The bosses of the Establishment 
media, in the service of world imperialism, 
know this and use the giant media machinery 
they have built to prevent the rest of us from 
knowing it. Consequently, where possible 
revolutionary movements of the Third World 
nations and peoples are kept ignorant of the 
existence, activities, ideologies and victories of 
each other. They are deliberately mis-in- 
formed about those activities and events that 
cannot be altogether ignored. And, through 
the many, highly developed tactics of slanting 
and misrepresentation, the Establishment 
media attempts, often with temporary success, 
to turn such information as they do transmit 
into pro-imperialist, pro-neo-colonialist and 
anti-revolutionary propaganda. 
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The obvious purpose of this effort is to 
promote and foster the lie within every in- 
digenous revolutionary movement — many of 
which are small and weak — that it is alone and 
without allies; that its efforts are doomed to 
failure; that it is wasting its time. A second 
purpose is to strengthen the hand of in- 
digenous reactionary leaders in their efforts to 


- isolate and crush their revolutionary elements 


and maintain power. 

The fact is that African nations depend al- 
most solely on the wire services of the Wes- 
tern, capitalist countries for their immediate, 
daily news of what's going on outside their 
own borders. The only exception to this is 
Egypt whose Middle East News Agency has 
wire service connections with the Arab coun- 
tries and the Sudan and some European capi- 
tals. It has bureaus as far afield as New Delhi 
and Ceylon, and London and Dakar. 


Els COLONIALISM African countries were 
supplied with telecommunication facilities 
between themselves and the capital of the 
colonial power: Ghana with London, Algeria 
with Paris, Libya with Rome, Egypt with 
London, Kenya with London, Congo with 
Brussels and Guinea with Paris, etc. The chief 
purpose of these links was the speedy trans- 
mission of commercial, stock market, and 
banking information, advice and instructions 
back and forth to facilitate the exploitation of 
the African peoples' riches. At the same time, 
as a press developed, news, mainly economic 
and political, bearing on the particular natural 
resource or resources being exploited, was 
supplied from the capital for the local, i.e. 
colonial press, and "African" news of the same 
character was supplied to the capital for its 
press. 

The U.S. wire services were late comers. 
After World War II in collaboration with the 
already established Africa-Europe links, the 
Associated Press and the United Press Inter- 
national located permanent bugeaus for the 
gathering and distribution of news in major 
African capitals. f 

This was the situation when the African 
countries won or were granted their political 
independence. And, in the main, it remains the 
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situation today. The local African press, 
whether African owned or foreign owned, is 
accustomed to relying on and handling, first, 
the wire service material from the former 
colonial power and secondly, that supplied by 
the two U.S. wire services. 

Individual African governments in their 
present stage of development cannot locate an 
army of foreign correspondents in the capitals 
of Africa. (A United States of Africa could!) 
Most of these governments, lacking a revolu- 
tionary, Third World consciousness and thus 
operating on cart-before-the-horse priorities, 
argue that they cannot afford the cost: 
“Telegraphic services are expensive, doubly so 
to and from the African continent. The ‘inter- 
national’ wire services provide what we need,” 
they maintain. They cap this argument with: 
“Our primary concern is with our internal 
problems. Our press must place its emphasis 
here.” Those African nations with a relatively 
recent indigenous press do not have the 
trained or experienced personnel for such as- 
signments. They need every journalist they 
haye, or are likely to train soon, at home. And, 
those that have a relatively long tradition of an 
indigenous press (Egypt, Nigeria) argue that 
the expense does not justify itself. Faced with 
mountainous problems left by colonialism and 
aggravated by neo-colonialism, these nations 
find that they can easily fill the pages of their 
newspapers with national news. Foreign news, 
they assert, must have some direct relevance 
otherwise there is no room. 

Where is the African press going to receive 
news and analyses of the Black Revolution in 
the U.S.? From the Associated Press and the 
United Press International. When there are 
major explosions, big news, Reuters in London 
and the Agence France Presse in Paris, using 
reports of their correspondents in the U.S., 
may send out reports to those who use their 
services in Africa. Every line sent by AP and 
UPI from the U.S. to Africa on the Black 
Revolution is the result of very careful editing 
calculated to do as little damage as possible to 
the U.S. image in Africa. Reuters generally 
follows the U.S. lead. The Agence France 
Presse shows some independent courage on 
this score, but is limited by the demands 
placed on its correspondents in the U.S. and its 
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distribution within Africa. It must be 
emphasized however, that if it is not big news, 
that is, news that by its nature breaks through 
the Establishment control, or if it is news of a 
victory, the African press is not likely to get it 
at all. 

No news about the Black Revolution in the 
U.S. is sent to Africa that hasn't been put 
through the Establishment wringer, wrung out 
and dried. 


N EWSMEN AND JOURNALISTS of the African 
countries, among whom are some of the best 
brains and most devoted partisans of the Third 
World Revolution, are eager for any news of 
the Black Revolution in the U.S. They know it 
is in process of developing. And, they know 
how vital its success is to the struggles of the 
peoples of Africa and the world for genuine 


„and total independence and human progress. 


They know their readers devour such news. 
Many know how important it is for themselves 
and their readers to understand this aspect of 
the common struggle. Consequently, they 
want to place in their papers every scrap of 
information they can receive. But, most 
workers in the media in African countries are 
not so stupid as to swallow whole the infor- 
mation and analyses on the Black Revolution 
attained through the Establishment media. 
The result is that they try to sift the truth from 
the lies, the straight line from the slant and 
throw out the analysis. What appears in their 
press after this process, if anything, is an 
inevitably distorted fraction of what was 
received. There are those pressmen and edi- 
tors on the continent who do not yet fully 
understand the utter lack of credibility of the 
U.S. wire services on the Black Revolution. 
These print the story as it comes, dropping the 
obvious analysis, but failing to do anything 
about the concealed analysis: the slanting, the 
distorted emphasis, the choice of words, etc.. 
The African press has no source for 
‘complete, up-to-the-moment, accurate news 
and information of the Black Revolution in the 
U.S. What information it receives through U.S. 
newspapers and periodicals arrives too late to 
be considered news. By that time its readers 
are hearing on shortwave transistor radio sets 
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of some new development, which makes that 
of a week earlier dead news. No newspaper 
can publish dead news. There is no prolifera- 
tion of weekly or monthly periodicals in the 
African countries (with the exception of 
Egypt) in which the accumulated materials 
could appear as informative and analytical ar- 
ticles. And, even where such periodicals exist 
the great bulk of the accumulated material on 
the Black Revolution is Establishment- 
produced: "The New York Times," "The 
Washington Post," “Newsweek,” “Time,” etc. 
etc. 

On the other hand, those media workers in 
the Black Revolution in the U.S. or sympathe- 
tic to it have almost solely the Establishment 
wire services and media as their source for 
news, information and analysis of day to day 
developments on the African continent. That 
army of Establishment correspondents that 
swarms over Africa depends for its bread and 
butter on meeting the demands, prejudices 
and interests of their editors in plush offices 
atop New York City skyscrapers. Even the at- 
tempts of some few to report honestly from the 
continent get twisted beyond recognition by 
these arm-chair editors. Periodically there are 
indignant resignations of Establishment 
correspondents in the field in protest against 
what a New York editor has done to his or her 
story. In far more cases, less courageous 
foreign correspondents shift from one news- 
paper to another, from one periodical to 
another in search of an editor that will print 
what they write like they write it. If this is true 


. for the general coverage of events and 


developments in Africa, how much truer it 
must be for the revolutionary developments on 
the continent. 


| IS ESSENTIAL that media workers in and 
close to the Black Revolution in the U.S. 
develop ways and means of regular exchange 
of information with African media workers in 
every category, including Freedom Fighters 
and militant revolutionaries. Ten years 
working in the media in Egypt and for a time 
in Ghana has made me accutely aware of this 
need from the African continent's point of 
view. A growing awareness of the. ignorance, 
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misconceptions and distortions about Africa 
rampant among black revolutionaries in the 
U.S., revealed as I encounter them here on the 
continent, reinforced my awareness of this 
need from the point of view of "my native 
land." 

In the pursuit of this search the following 

considerations should be kept in mind: 

LIt is we who determine what is important 
news and information for transmission, 
not the Establishment media. Everything 
a revolutionary body is doing (that can be 
revealed without a threat to security) is 
important. 

2.Emphasis must be placed on facts not 
analysis. Give the brothers, who are en- 
gaged in basically the same struggle, the 
facts and they can make their own 
analysis. 

3.Anticipate explosive developments and 
provide that information as it happens 
that is leading up to the explosion. 
Explosive events must be carried by the 
Establishment media. If we've provided 


the background as it happens the Es- 
tablishment media's lies and distortions 
can be exposed. 

4. Direct contact between editors and media 
Workers must be established and main- 
tained. l 

5.Imaginative ways of overcoming the 
problem of speed in transmitting infor- 
mation must be found. 


A creative, revolutionary approach must be 
taken by media workers in the States and in 
Africa, separately and jointly, in order to 
Overcome this problem of communication, 
Every organisation or group, no matter how 
small, no matter what its particular area of 
struggle and no matter how limited its 
resources, that claims revolutionary cons- 
ciousness, must turn some measure of atten- 
tion to this problem. If this is done the cons- 
Piracy I have in brief described above can be 
defeated and our ultimate victory brought 
nearer. 


THE BLACK SCHOLAR has been receiving manuscripts 


from many black writers, 


Any black writer or scholar Submitting a Manuscript, 
should observe the following guidelines: 


9 manuscripts should 


doublespaced 


be typed and 


9 manuscripts may range in length from 10 to 


30 pages 


9 manuscripts should be accompanied with a 


Stamped, self-addre 


responsible for lost 


Ssed envelope; we are not 
of unreturned manuscripts 


9 manuscripts should also be accompanied by 
a note or vita with general information on the 
writer’s background for an introductory para- 
grapi? should the work be accepted. 


Submit manuscripts to: 


Editor, THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
Box 909 - Sausalito - Calif. 94985 
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by DAVID G. DU BOIS 


que CONSPIRACY OF the Establishment 

media to control the exchange of infor- 
mation between the Black Revolution in the 
U.S. and the African peoples must be exposed 
and circumvented. This can be done, despite 
the power and wealth .of the Establishment 
media on the one hand and the many difficul- 
ties facing the Black Revolution and the 
African peoples on the other. 

Newspapers are of primary importance in 
providing news and news analysis on a regular 
basis. When properly edited, they are a vital 
means of political education and organisation 
for wide sections of people. In most African 
countries newspapers are passed from hand to 
hand, one paper being read by several people 
or families. Those who are literate tradi- 
tionally read the papers to those who are not. 
Much faith is put in what appears in print. 
Therefore, the source of the newspaper's in- 
formation is of vital importance. 

It is from the round-the-clock services of the 
Associated Press (AP) and the United Press 
International (UPI) in the United States, 
Reuters News Agency in London or Agence 
France Presse in Paris that the majority of 
newspaper editors on the continent of Africa 


PGs Set pbi ee 


Davip G. Du Bots, who returned to the U.S. 
recently after thirteen years in Africa, is currently 
lecturer at the School of Criminology, University of 
California, Berkeley, and Editor-in-Chief of The 
Black Panther, official organ of the Black Panther 
Party. In Egypt and Ghana he worked as a jour- 
nalist and editor as well as newscaster and program 
writer for radio. And Bid Him Sing, a novel based 
on his experiences in Africa is due for publication in 
September by Ramparts Press. 
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receive the bulk of their foreign news, includ- 
ing that of the Black Revolution in the U.S. It is 
from these same sources that the Black 
Revolution receives the great bulk of its news 
and analyses of the African Revolution. In no 
area of the media is the conspiracy more 
operative or more important than in the work 
of these “international” wire service agencies, 

Genuine revolutionary and people's 
movements and sentiments exist in rapidly 
growing strength in all the non-revolutionary, 
Third World nations, among all its peoples. 
This is true because colonialism and/or neo- 
colonialism, in collaboration with national 
reaction, still rules these nations and peoples. 
These movements exist and grow because they 
reflect, defend and promote the most 
cherished aspirations, hopes and desires of the 
depressed masses of farmers, workers, the 
illiterate, students and honest upper strata of 
their societies. The bosses of the Establishment 
media, in the service of world imperialism, 
know this and use the giant media machinery 
they have built to prevent the rest of us from 
knowing it. Consequently, where possible 
revolutionary movements of the Third World 
nations and peoples are kept ignorant of the 
existence, activities, ideologies and victories of 
each other. They are deliberately mis-in- 
formed about those activities and events that 
cannot be altogether ignored. And, through 
the many, highly developed tactics of slanting 
and misrepresentation, the Establishment 
media attempts, often with temporary success, 
to turn such information as they do transmit 
into pro-imperialist, pro-neo-colonialist and 
anti-revolutionary propaganda. | 
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The obvious purpose of this effort is to 
promote and foster the lie within every in- 
digenous revolutionary movement — many of 
which are small and weak — that it is alone and 
without allies; that its efforts are doomed to 
failure; that it is wasting its time. A second 
purpose is to strengthen the hand of in- 
digenous reactionary leaders in their efforts to 
isolate and crush their revolutionary elements 
and maintain power. 

The fact is that African nations depend al- 
most solely on the wire services of the Wes- 
tern, capitalist countries for their immediate, 
daily news of what's going on outside their 
own borders. The only exception to this is 
Egypt whose Middle East News Agency has 
wire service connections with the Arab coun- 
tries and the Sudan and some European capi- 
tals. It has bureaus as far afield as New Delhi 
and Ceylon, and London and Dakar. 


Ds COLONIALISM African countries were 
supplied with telecommunication facilities 
between themselves and the capital of the 
colonial power: Ghana with London, Algeria 
with Paris, Libya with Rome, Egypt with 
London, Kenya with London, Congo with 
Brussels and Guinea with Paris, etc. The chief 
purpose of these links was the speedy trans- 
mission of commercial, stock market, and 
banking information, advice and instructions 
back and forth to facilitate the exploitation of 
the African peoples' riches. At the same time, 
as a press developed, news, mainly economic 
and political, bearing on the particular natural 
resource or resources being exploited, was 
supplied from the capital for the local, i.e. 
colonial press, and "African" news of the same 
character was supplied to the capital for its 
press. 

The U.S. wire services were late comers, 
After World War II in collaboration with the 
already established Africa-Europe links, the 
Associated Press and the United Press Inter- 
national located permanent bf&reaus for the 
gathering and distribution of news in major 
African capitals, A 

This was the situation when the African 
countries won or were granted their political 
independence. And, in the main, it remains the 
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situation today. The local African press, 
whether African owned or foreign owned, is 
accustomed to relying on and handling, first, 
the wire service material from the former 
colonial power and secondly, that supplied by 
the two U.S. wire services. 

Individual African governments in their 
present stage of development cannot locate an 
army of foreign correspondents in the capitals 
of Africa. (A United States of Africa could!) 
Most of these governments, lacking a revolu- 
tionary, Third World consciousness and thus 
operating on cart-before-the-horse priorities, 
argue that they cannot afford the cost: 
“Telegraphic services are expensive, doubly so 
to and from the African continent. The ‘inter- 
national’ wire services provide what we need,” 
they maintain. They cap this argument with: 
“Our primary concern is with our internal 
problems. Our press must place its emphasis 
here.” Those African nations with a relatively 
recent indigenous press do not have the 
trained or experienced personnel for such as- 
signments. They need every journalist they 
have, or are likely to train soon, at home. And, 
those that have a relatively long tradition of an 
indigenous press (Egypt, Nigeria) argue that 
the expense does not justify itself. Faced with 
mountainous problems left by colonialism and 
aggravated by neo-colonialism, these nations 
find that they can easily fill the pages of their 
newspapers with national news. F oreign news, 
they assert, must have some direct relevance 
otherwise there is no room. 

Where is the African press going to receive 
news and analyses of the Black Revolution in 


the U.S.? From the Associated Press and the. 


United Press International. When there are 
major explosions, big news, Reuters in London 
and the Agence France Presse in Paris, using 
reports of their correspondents in the U.S., 
may send out reports to those who use their 
services in Africa. Every line sent by AP and 
UPI from the U.S. to Africa on the Black 
Revolution is the result of very careful editing 
calculated to do as little damage as possible to 
the U.S. image in Africa. Reuters generally 
follows the U.S. lead. The Agence France 
Presse shows some independent courage on 
this score, but is limited by the demands 
placed on its correspondents in the U.S. and its 
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distribution within Africa. It must be 
emphasized however, that if it is not big news, 
that is, news that by its nature breaks through 
the Establishment control, or if it is news of a 
victory, the African press is not likely to get it 
atall . 

No news about the Black Revolution in the 
U.S. is sent to Africa that hasn't been put 
through the Establishment wringer, wrung out 


and dried. 


N j 
EWSMEN AND JOURNALISTS of the African 


countries, among whom are some of the best 
brains and most devoted partisans of the Third 


World Revolution, are eager for any news of. 


the Black Revolution in the U.S. They know it 
is in process of developing. And, they know 
how vital its success is to the struggles of the 
peoples of Africa and the world for genuine 
and total independence and human progress. 
They know their readers devour such news. 
Many know how important it is for themselves 
and their readers to understand this aspect of 
the common struggle. Consequently, they 
want to place in their papers every scrap of 
information they can receive. But, most 
workers in the media in African countries are 
not so stupid as to swallow whole the infor- 
mation and analyses on the Black Revolution 
attained through the Establishment media. 
The result is that they try to sift the truth from 
the lies, the straight line from the slant and 
throw out the analysis. What appears in their 
press after this process, if anything, is an 
inevitably distorted fraction of what was 
received. There are those pressmen and edi- 
tors on the continent who do not yet fully 
understand the utter lack of credibility of the 
U.S. wire services on the Black Revolution. 
These print the story as it comes, dropping the 
obvious analysis, but failing to do anything 
about the concealed analysis: the slanting, the 
distorted emphasis, the choice of words, etc.. 

. The African press has no source for 
complete, up-to-the-moment, accurate news 
and information of the Black Revolution in the 
U.S. What information it recéfves through U.S. 
newspapers and periodicals arrives too late to 
be considered news. By that time its readers 
are hearing on shortwave transistor radio sets 
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of some new development, which makes that 
of a week earlier dead news. No newspaper 
can publish dead news. There is no prolifera- 
tion of weekly or monthly periodicals in the 
African countries (with the exception of 
Egypt) in which the accumulated materials 
could appear as informative and analytical ar- 
ticles. And, even where such periodicals exist 
the great bulk of the accumulated material on 
the Black Revolution is Establishment- 
produced: "The New York Times," “The 
Washington Post," “Newsweek,” “Time,” etc. 
etc. 

On the other hand, those media workers in 
the Black Revolution in the U.S. or sympathe- 
tic to it have almost solely the Establishment 
wire services and media as their source for 
news, information and analysis of day to day 
developments on the African continent. That 
army of Establishment correspondents that 
swarms over Africa depends for its bread and 
butter on meeting the demands, prejudices 
and interests of their editors in plush offices 
atop New York City skyscrapers. Even the at- 
tempts of some few to report honestly from the 
continent get twisted beyond recognition by 
these arm-chair editors. Periodically there are 
indignant resignations of Establishment 
correspondents in the field in protest against 
what a New York editor has done to his or her 
story. In far more cases, less courageous 
foreign correspondents shift from one news- 
paper to another, from one periodical to 
another in search of an editor that will print 
what they write like they write it. If this is true 
for the general coverage of events and 
developments in Africa, how much truer it 
must be for the revolutionary developments on 
the continent. 


IP IS ESSENTIAL that media workers in and 
close to the Black Revolution in the U.S. 
develop ways and means of regular exchange 
of information with African media workers in 
every category, including Freedom Fighters 
and militant revolutionaries. Ten years 
working in the media in Egypt and for a time 
in Ghana has made me accutely aware of this 
need from the African continent's point of 
View. À growing awareness of the ignorance, 
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misconceptions and distortions about Africa 
rampant among black revolutionaries in the 
U.S., revealed as I encounter them here on the 
continent, reinforced my awareness of this 
need. from the point of view of “my native 
land." 
In the pursuit of this search the following 
considerations should be kept in mind: 
1.It is we who determine what is important 
news and information for transmission, 
not the Establishment media. Everything 
a revolutionary body is doing (that can be 
revealed without a threat to security) is 
important. 
2.Emphasis must be placed on facts not 
analysis. Give the brothers, who are en- 
gaged in basically the same struggle, the 
facts and they can make their own 
analysis. 
3.Anticipate explosive developments and 
provide that information as it happens 
that is leading up to the explosion. 
Explosive events must be carried by the 
Establishment media. If we've provided 


the background as it happens the Es- 
tablishment media's lies and distortions 
can be exposed. 

4. Direct contact between editors and media 
workers must be established and main- 
tained. 

9.Imaginative ways of overcoming the 
problem of speed in transmitting infor- 
mation must be found. 


A creative, revolutionary approach must be 
taken by media workers in the States and in 
Africa, separately and jointly, in order to 
overcome this problem of communication. 
Every organisation or Broup, no matter how 


small, no matter what its particular area of - 


struggle and no matter how limited its 
resources, that claims revolutionary cons- 
ciousness, must turn some measure of atten- 
tion to this problem. If this is done the cons- 
piracy I have in brief described above can be 
defeated and our ultimate victory brought 
nearer. 


THE BLACK SCHOLAR has been receiving manuscripts 


from many black writers. 


Any black writer or scholar submitting a manuscript, 
should observe the following guidelines: 


© manuscripts should be typed and 


doublespaced 


9 manuscripts may range in length from 10 to 


30 pages 


e manuscripts should be accompanied with a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope; we are not 
responsible for lost or unreturned manuscripts 


e manuscripts should also be accompanied by 
a note or vita with genera! information on the - 
writer's background for an introductory para- 
grap, should the work be accepted. 


Submit manuscrints to: 


Editor, THE BLACK SCHOLAR 


E32 £i ET 
Box 908 - Sausa! 
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Re San Francisco letter dated 6/17/73. 


The May-June, 1973 issue of "The Black Scholar" 
(TBS), published by the<Black World Foundation, was received 
at the confidential mailbox on 8/31/73. The wrapper is @ 2% -- 
postmarked 8/23/73 at Sausalito, California. Saale 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 
the May-June, 1973 issue of this magazine. Also enclosed 
is the wrapper showing that the May-June, 1973 issue was 
mailed at Sausalito, California, on 8/23/73. 


A fifth copy of the magazine is being. retained 
by San Francisco. | ; 


E nd e ; ge & 


eT Per Peas s 
This issue features "The Black Child". A review" 
of the articles published in this issue are not peliéved 
sufficiently militant or inflamatory to be noteworthy. 
It is noted that NATHAN/MARE is still the 
Publisher of this magazine. a pile 
-v 105 
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UNITED STATES GO RNMENT 
Memorandum 


TO — : ACTING DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) DATE: 6/27/73 
M :SAC, LOS ANGELES (100-76522) 


SUBJECT: "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 
EM 


Re San Francisco letter to Bureau, 4/4/73. 
y: "Letter to the Editor" of above-captioned 
d publication, by DON ANDREWS, Riverside, California, indicates 
that DON ANDREWS identical to Bufile 100-463020.  ANDREWS is a 
member of the Youth Socialist Alliance at Riverside, California. 


ANDREWS refused interview by Bureau Agents 4/20/73. 
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UNITED STATES G ZzRNMENT 


Memorandum 


TO : ACTING DIRECTOR, FBI (157-4625) DATE: 6/7/73 
20 647 i 
FROM : / — SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
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SUBJECT: THE BLACK SCHOLAR (TBS) RUA UR UUISTAINCI 


EM 
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Re San Francisco letter 4/20/73. 


The March-April Volume 4, #6 and #7 issue of 
The Black Scholar (TBS), published by the Black World 
Foundation was received at a confidential mail box 
on 5/22/73. It is noted that this particular issue 
combines two issues into one issue of the magazine. 


Enclosed fot the Bureau are four (4) copies of 
the March-April 1973 issue of this magazine with the 
fifth copy being retained by San Francisco. 


Issue features "Black Woman's Liberation." 
V" A review of this issue of the magazine reveals that none 
P of the articles are sufficiently inflammatory or militant 
to be noteworthy. 
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UNITED STATES GC &NMENT 
Memorandum 


TO : ACTING DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) DATE: 4/20/73 
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Re San Francisco letter, 4/4/73. 


The February, 1973, issue, Volume 4, #5, of 
"Phe Black Scholar" (TBS) became available on 3/27/73. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four copies of this 
agazine with one copy being retained by San Francisco. 


(III) The Caribbean" The feature article is a first 
hand report on "The Cuban Revolution" by two staff writers 
of TBS, ROBERT CHRISMAN and ROBERT L. ALLEN. The article 
discloses that these two individuals were part of a 
delegation of 12 Afro Americans who traveled to Cuba to 
study the progress made by the Cuban revolution. From an 
extremist or inflammatory point of view the article is not 
of material significance. 


Two xerox copies of the following articles 
are attached for the Bureau because of their extremist 
and inflammatory content: 


Pagel16 
) "Jamaica" The Seth Of Economic Development 
." And Racial Tranquility" by HAROLD\.CAMPBELL, a 
ox student , ,at York University in Toronto, Canada. 


ee (Two extra copies of this article are enclosed 
Ni for the ies S. in the event the Bureau desires 
' me ; 


to thé RCMP). "Ww oec 
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2) - Bureau 
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5 - San Francisco (157-4615) x - em 
(l - ROBERT CHRISMAN) * APR 30 1973 
(1 - 100-61431) (ROBERT L. ALLEN) ^ 
(1- 157-721) (STOKELY CARMICHAEL) e mme | 
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The February, 1973, issue features "Pan-Africanism 
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Page 41 
"Marxism-Leninism And Nkrumahism" by 
STOKELY CARMICHAEL 


Page 49. 
"The Black Scholar Interviews: A Black 
Expatriate In Cuba" 


Also enclosed for the Bureau are two xerox copies 
of an editorial inside the front cover entitled "Pan-African 
And The Caribbean". 


Enclosed for WFO are two copies of the article 
by STOKELY CARMICHAEL set forth above as WFO is office of 
origin on CARMICHAEL. 


San Francisco will continue to follow and furnish 
future issues of TBS as they become available. 
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UNITED STATES GC iRNMENT 


Memoraudum 


TO — : ACTING DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) pare: 4/4/73 
ud | 
FROM : (^ .!7' SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
x dab) - 8 
SUBJECT: |.' "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 
/' M 
The January, 1973, issue of "The Black Scholar", 
3 Volume 4, Number 4, became available on 3/8/73. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four copies of this 
magazine with one copy being retained by San Francisco. 


The January, 1973, issue features "The New Black 
Bourgeoisie". Feature articles appearing in this issue are 
by ELDRIDGE CLEAVER, NATHAN HARE and HOWARD MOORE.  Enclosed 
for the Bureau are two xeroxed copies of the following ayticles: 


Page 2 
[ry S "The Crisis of the Black Bourgeoisie" 
a NOS by ELDRIDGE CLEAVER 


Wb Page 32 
: "The Revolutionary Role of the Black Bourgeoisie" 
by NATHAN HARE 


Page 59 ^. 
"Letter to the Editor" Nd 
by DONALD ANDREWS, Riverside, California T 
| ne 
+ Bureau (Enc. 10) X^ J 
- Los Angeles (157- \,) (D. ANDREWS) (RM) (Enc. 2) | 
- San Francisco / 
(1 - 157-4324) (E. CLEAVER) j / y^ 
1 - 157-1119) (N. HARE) y wf : ol / 
| l - 157- 7334 BWF ) J DT c^ EA tT "à } 
/ 1 ( i Ue H. MOORE) 
JD/plr (S-6 mm i 
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The article by HOWARD MOORE is not believed to qualify 
as sufficiently extremist or inflamatory. 


Enclosed for Los Angeles are two copies of the 
published letter by DONALD ANDREWS of Riverside, California. 
These three items are considered to be inflamatory or 
extremist. ANDREWS' letter displays a Marxist understanding 
and expressed black revolutionary aspirations. 


For the information of Los Angeles, "The Black 
Scholar" is a magazine which publishes militant articles 
and is published by "The Black World Foundation" (BWF) monthly 
accept July and August. Printed material of the BWF states 
that the BWF was formed...to begin the shaping of a revolution- 
ary black culture. 

San Francisco will promptly furnish future editions 
of "The Black Scholar". 
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a ACTING DIRECTOR FBI (157-20214) DATE: 3/8/73 
ica uc ‘yea SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
SUBJECT: “THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
EM 
Re San Francisco letter to the Bureau dated 
3/5/73. 


Three (3) additional copies of "The Black Scholar" 
for November-December, 1972, were purchased from the Black 
World Foundation, Sausalito, California. The Bureau has 
ordered that four copies of each issue be forwarded to the 
Bureau. One copy was sent with referenced letter and three 
additional copies are enclosed. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
Memorandum 
TO : Bere DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) DATE: 3/..5/13 
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SUBJECT: THE BLACK SCHOLAR ALL NEU 
/ EM HERE 


Re San Francisco letter, 2/1/73. 


The November-December, 1972 issue of "The Black 
Scholar" (BS), published by "The Black World Foundation" 
(BWF), was received through the mail on 1/26/73. Only one 
i copy of the magazine was received instead of the five copies 
subscribed for. A letter of complaint was written to NATHAN 
HARE, publisher, BS. On 2/6/13, one additional copy of 
the. November- December, 1972 issue was received. A11 corres- 
pondence is through a "confidential mail box. 


It is felt that the office help at the BS is in- 
capable of comprehending an order for more than one copy. 
It is not felt that the real recipient of the magazine is 
known or is the cause of the trouble receiving copies. 


Enclosed for the Bureau is one copy of the magazine 
and three additional copies will be secured and forwarded at 
.a later date. 
The November-December, 1972 issue features "The 
Black Masses". 


Enclosed for the Bureau are copies of the following 
articles which are felt to contain inflamatory or extremist 
statements: 

| Page 34 Siyen, Idealogy", by ELDRIDGE. CLEAVER. 
Bic, s iL. Socia tructure and Black Revolution", 
KNC » CDY. Deep 7 m (MUNFORD. | ) 
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'Is Birth Control Genocide?", by 
| AS. 
"Blacks in 
 TO's", by JAMES x 


e Cities: Agenda for the 


Enclosed for Charlotte are two copies of the article 
by JOHN HUDGINS. 


Enclosed for Detroit are two copies of the article 
by JAMES BOGGS. 


The Black Scholar is a militant magazine 
published by the Black World Foundation 
(BWF) monthly except July and August 
for the enhancement of black culture. 


The BWF is self-described as "formed ... 
to begin the shaping of a revolutionary 
black culture." 
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Memora. idum 


TO : ACTING DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) DATE: 2/1/73 
A. SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
SUBJECT: THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
EM 
dea Remylet 1/5/73. 
The October 1972 issue of "The Black Scholar" * 


published by the«Black World Foundation (BWF) was uy] 

received through the mail on 1/2/73. Instead of the five 

copies the sale calls for, only one copy was received. 

The circulation department vas contacted on 1/3/73 and EM 
. again on 1/17/73 to secure the additional four copies | 

without success. On 1/30/73, the four additional 

copies were purchased at the offices of the BWF. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 
g l the magazine; one copy is being retained. 
Z= l : 
= The October 1972 issue features "Black Prisoners 
Mad n " 
E (11)", 
Ed 


Attached for the Bureau are Xeroxed copies of i 
5 £a the following articles which contain inflammatory or : 
“extremist statements: 
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Er * 
zm ag Page 3 Xe Are All Prisoners of War" by 
A ,"MUHAMMAD/AHMAD, aka Max. Stanford 
C oe [ "d Eee E s — Ü j 
= os Page 6 ME om Ourselves: From | / 
ux core RP Mystificatiomnw«to. Meahingful (Je a Fl Áo 
pau ERA peas tiva tS Struggle" by RO K \RENGA uaa 
— Leid gg 3 Y OS E p MTS 
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Bureau (Enc. 8 JENG PR 
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Page 18 "The^ Black J mily and the Prisons" 
! by JOHNNY/SPAIN 


ae ! i 
Page 41  "RUCHELE/MAGEE4 Slave Rebel" by 
the Ruchell«ffagee Committee for 
Black Prisoners. 


For information of Los Angeles, enclosed 3s a 
copy of RON KARENGA article entitled "Overturning 
Ourselves: From Mystification to Meaningful Struggle." 
l For the information of Philadelphia and New 

York, enclosed to each is a copy of the MAX STANFORD 
article entitled "We Are All Prisoners of War". 


Copies of JOHNNY SPAIN's article "The Black 
Prison Family and the Prisons" is being routed 
to San Francisco's case file on SPAIN and the name 
of RUCHELL MAGEE is being indexed. 
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THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
EM 


A SAC SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 


ReBulet 12/22/72. 


bow 


1/5/73 


There is no unusual delay between receipt of 


various issues of the Black 
the Bureau. 


Scholar and submission to 


Three specific examples that illustrate the 


cause of the delays are as follows: 


An undated letter 


addressed to "Dear Subseriberp" 


was received and postmarked in August 1972 from the Black 


World Foundation, 


letter in a post script advised that "The June= 
problems and you 
four weeks after 


issue has been delayed by production 
should be receiving it within three to 
this letter," 


publishers of the Black Schola 


r. This 
Summer 


The promised "June-Summer" issue, which ws 
labeled only "Summer 1972", set forth in part inside the 
front cover that the subscription list was changed from 


metal plates to computer files. 
following: 
and tedious process which 
our limited staff and 
mailing of this June-Summer issue, 


Also set forth was the 
"Making the transition was, frankly, a painful 
consumed much of the time of 
thus delayed the production and 

We apoligize for 


whatever inconvenience this transition may have caused 


you," 


An additional 
advent of the computer files, 


problem was introduced with the 
Beginning with the Summer 


1972 issue, the San Francisco Office received only one 
copy of this issue and the Succeeding two issues. | - 


Telephone calls to the Black i ho haod inis 


that the first computer service utilized had only the 


capabilities of designating ori&"cópy to a 
e e E 
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À change was made to a second computer service after 
numerous complaints were received. The Circulation 

Department has promised that this deficiency will oe 
rectified. 


The September 1972 issue was not received until 
the end of November 1972 and then only one copy was 
initially mailed. This necessitated a telephone call 
and attendant delays for the four additional copies 
called for in the subscription. 


The October 1972 issue of the Black Scholar was 
not published until the end of December 1972. A single 
copy was received in a confidential mailbox on 1/2/73. 

A telephone call was again placed to the Black Scholar 
Circulation Department and to date the four additional | 
copies have not been received. It is a matter of 
speculation when the November and December 1972 issues 
Will be received. 


As a last exampb, San Francisco became a 
sustaining member of the Black world Foundation on 
10/16/72. One of the provisions of the sustaining 
member is that a singleapy of the Black Scholar is part 
of the considration. To date, this single copy has not 
been received. However, an acknowledgement of the member- 
ship and receipt of payment was received on 11/3/72. 


Any delay in submission of the Black Scholar 
is not chargeable to the San Francisco Office. San 
Francisco will continue to promptly submit four copies 
of the Black Scholar to the Bureau as they are received. 


SAC, San Francisco (157-4615) 


12/22/72 
| aq ECI 
For the Acting Director, FBI | T 
W. Mark Felt (157-20214) T ^ 5. 
Acting Associate Director 1 - A. B. Fulton 
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Referenced letter encloses the September, 1972, 
issue of "The Black Scholar." Inasmuch as this is a monthly maga- 
zine, which is received by your office through a confidential mail 


Reurlet 12/5/72. 


box, it appears that there is unusual delay between receipt of 
various issues of this magazine and submission to the Bureau. 
San Francisco is requested to advise reasons for this delay and 
outline in detail any difficulty they may be encountering in 


obtaining copies of this magazine. 


In the future, every effort 


must be made to submit this magazine to FBIHQ within 30 days after 


its receipt. 
9 
ABF:aso (4) O” 


NOTE: 


In view of the unusual delay that San Francisco appears 
to be encountering in submitting this magazine to the Bureau, 
we should determine the reasons therefor and any problems the 


San Francisco Office is encountering. 
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(MAC OO: San Francisco 


Re San Francisco letter to Bureau, dated 10/27/72. 


The September, 1972, issue of "The Black Scholar" 
published by the Black World Foundation (BWF), Sausalito, 


2 gy California, was received in 1972 and was obtained through: 


a confidential mailbox of the San Francisco Division. 


San Francisco is enclosing four (4) copies of 
"The Black Scholar" for the Bureau and retaining one (1) 
COPY. A xerox copy of the article by IMAMU AMIRI BARAKA 
(LeROI JONES) on the Congress of African People is enclosed 
for Boston's information. 


= This issue of "The Black Scholar" is Volume 4, 
c3 


#1, and is self-described as a journal of "Black Studies 
and Research." The theme of this issue is "Black Politics, 
1972." San Francisco has experienced difficulties in ob- 7 
taining more than one copy instead of the four copies sub- 
scribed to. Telephonic contact with the office of the BWF | 
determined that the subscription list has been computerized 
and that the first computer service utilized had only pro- 
vision for designating one copy. However, a new computer — 
service has been subscribed to, and the many complaints 
received will be rectified in the future. San Francisco = 
will report on future Aggues -of "The Black Scholar" as 
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they are received. 
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The September, 1972, issue inside the front cover 
set forth additions and changes to the Board of Directors 
of the BWF and on the staff of "The Black Scholar." | 

. ROBERT L. ALLEN and GLORY BEVIEN were added to the . 
Board of Directors of the BWF and to the staff of "The Black 
Scholar."  ALLAN ROSS tended his resignation from the Board . 
of Directors of the BWF, but is still on the staff of "The 
Black Scholar" in charge of the book club. A new 157 case- 
has been opened to Properly identify BEVIEN. 


The following articles are considered inflammatory 
or contain extremist Statements: 


"— Page 7 sets forth "The Black Scholar Interviews 
BOBBY SEALE," who is described as Chairman and Co-Founder 
of the Black Panther Party, This article was the subject 
of a separate intelligence airtel on the BPP and is not 
being further reviewed herein. i l 


| Page 23 contained an article entitled, "Black 
Nationalism: 1972," by IMAMU AMIRI BARAKA (LeROT JONES). | 
The article discusses the Congress of African Peoples ob- 
jectives at the San Diego Convention. The article in brief 


sets forth the following: 


| That we are working for the world liberation of 
African people to self-determination, self-respect, self- 
reliance and self-defense.’ 


At the base of these projections is the concept 
that the Continent of Africa must be transformed into a . 
world power by a socialist economy in which the political 
Processes are | in the hands of the African masses. It 
would also speed the total liberation of Africans all over 
the world, 22 | 


| The small, barely efficient ingrown, finally weak 
community or local organizations is not sufficient to wage 

a really effective struggle against our enemies. The enemies 
are better organized. There will be no significant change 

. in our condition ufitil we are able to change the sobering 
fact. We will not achieve any positive transformation to 

the world, as Europeans have shaped it unless we are unified 
and organized in our families, our communities, our cities, 
our nation and our race. E 
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p onr part of our work must be institution 
building. Simp saying we need a Pan-African varty will 
not bring it ae existence. : 


The frustration of militant. calls for activity 
in the black community which just do not happen, should 
make it necessary for serious organizing Africanists to 
understand that the era of "the loaded statement" is at 
an end. A billion rhetorical bullets and bricks have 
killed too few enemies and built too few black ins titutions. 


The creation of a unified and revolutionarv 
black political culture is a real task at hand and one 
day such a party will have Pan-African International pre- 
sence. 


The article ends with a summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the Congréss of African People. 


Pages 35 and 47 set forth articles by EARL OFARI 
and TONI THOMAS, both self-professeá Marxists in successive 
articles in this issue agreeing that Marxism-Leninism is 
the answer to black liberation. 


. . However, OFARI is opposed to black nationalism 
and claims the need is for a Multi-national workers party 
lead by a black working class vanquard around the banner 
of socialist internationalism. 


On the other hand, THOMAS, who is on the National 
Committee of the SWP, claims the proper method is to support 
black nationalism. He claims that this is the proper revo- 
lutionary organizational position. 


Both writers agree that the goals cannot be achieved 
without a revolution that could destroy capitalism and result 
in the death of U.S. imperialism. 


THOMAS describes EARL OFARI as a recent spokesman 
for the former revolutionary nationalist, now anti-nationalist 
'Marxist-Leninist'," 
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. Page 58 under the caption of "MUHAMMAD AHMAD 
(MAX STANFORD) Arrested at CAP." The article sets. forth 
the arrest of AHMAD, Chairman of the African People's 
Party by the FBI in San Diego on September 2, 1972, during 
the Congress of African Peoples Conference (CAP). 


Set forth was the information that AHMAD is fac- 
ing extradition for return to New York. A massive national 
defense campaign is essential to free him from the planned | 
railroading in California and New York courts. The article. 
stated that the black scholarwill keep readers informed on 
developments. It noted that contributions may be sent to 
the MUHAMMAD AHMAD Defense Committee, P.O. Box 14003, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The "People's World," a West Coast communist 
weekly newspaper in its issue of November 4, 1972, set forth 
that a national steering committee for MUHAMMAD AHMED 
Defense Committee has been set up to fight AHMED's persecu- 
tion. .Coordinators for the defense effort at the present 
time are ROBERT CHRISMAN and NATHAN HARE, the editor and 
publisher, respectivelv, of "The Black Scholar." 


San Prancisco will continue to secure copies of 
"The Black Scholar" and report inflammatory and/or extremist 
statements contained therein as the issues are received. 
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xi THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
00: San Francisco 


Re San Francisco letter to Bureau, 7/24/72. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four copies of the 
magazine "The Black Scholar," dated Summer, 1972. One 
copy is being retained by San Francisco. 


The Summer, 1972 issue of the magazine features 
black music. "The Black Scholar" is published by the 
Black World Foundation. 


A review of the articles in this issue reveals 
no inflammatory or extremist statements. 


San Francisco will continue-to furnish the } 
Bureau with copies of this magazine as they are receive pA fg 
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SUBJECT: THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
EM 
OO: San Francisco 


Re San Francisco letter to the Bureau dated 4/10/72. 
Enclosed for the Bureau are four copies of “The 

Black Scholar", published by theXBlack World Foundation, 

dated May, 1972. One copy is being retained by San Francisco. 


The theme of the May, 1972, issue of "The Black 


No | Scholar" is black battles. 
Ta» 
One interesting featuré of this issue is an u^ d 
E E ERU article by\MUHAMMED/RHMED (MAXWELL CURTIS A AP a 
XU STANFORD) - STANFORD is Bureau fygitive with New York NO 
Ns, origin. The article, which appears on page 48 through 55 
ils to set forth any lead materia as to STANFORD's 


whereabouts. Copies of this article have been forwarded by ^ 
ú letter to New York. Y 


| NATHAÑ\HARE, the magazine's publisher, published fe 
an n C on this question entitled "The Battle for Black ET 
Studies". This article analyzes HARE's role at Howard 
University for six years, beginning in 1961, and his experiences 
as head of the Blacki,Studies Department at San Francisco 
State College during 1968-69. HARE, while at SFSC, was largely 
responsible for a "5 months strike" which ensued. The article, 
in part, ends with the conclusion as follows: 


"Black students must help to structure 
. a new ideology, provide models of revolutionary 


Vr 


l zeal for others, and actiyäte and energize the 
Cee black intelligentsia yard giving greater and 
A — ENGL. BIAIQUND FLY? aS" x Siu REC 637 Jf 
i Co Bureau (Encls. sy Ons ae Jsa ACG í wo 
wt New York (88-16460) (MAX STANFORD) (RM) pam 
4 - San Francisco 
(1- 157-1119) (NATHAN HARE) 4 
(1- 157-7334) (BWF) 3 
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stronger direction to the people of the black 
captive nation in America. They must prepare 
themselves to become leaders, sharpen their tools 
and their understanding of the plight of the 
black race and the world. In so doing, black 
students will again seize the revolutionary 
initiative and begin the long march of a true 
vanguard in the making of a revolution." 


San Francisco will continue to submit copies of 
"The Black Scholar" as they are received. 
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TO o DIRECTOR, FBI DATE: 3/15/ fefe 
/ | 2 ?, 
FROM : VA | SACs SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) . / 
\ | a m Ey pe i 
SUBJECT: “ "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" Se 
| EM E * ey i 


00: San Francisco | 
Re San Francisco letter to Bureau, dated II, 


|^ Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 
the magazine, "The Black Scholar," dated February, 1972. 
One (1) copy is being retainec by San Francisco. 


"The Black Scholar" is published by the Black 
World Foundation (BWF). The magazine is a black militant 
publication which is published monthly except for July and "T. 
August in Sausalito, California. The publisher is Dr. e Ei 
NATHAN HARE, who is on ADEX. pas 
i we E) \ 
This issue of the magazine features various schemes! 
for obtaining black power in the U.S. Most interesting from 
n inflammatory nature is the blueprint for a new republic in 
the U.S. by IMARI ABUBAKARI OBADELE whose slave name is 
RICHARD HENRY, the President of the Republic of New Africa 
(RNA). This article is entitled, "The Struggle is for Land," 
His proposal is to take over the five states that comprise 
the Black Belt as an independent sovereignty which includes 
a standing army and underground guerrilla force. The author 
attempts to justify his actions based upon his own interpreta- (u^. 
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eet tion of international law and distortion of the amendments to 
C the U.S. Constitution. 
E al The article encourages individuals to form into 
— Ui five member units and immediately begin military training 
— x without waiting fona reply from the Republic' s Defense 
ay Minister. th RECl | 6 7 PS if 
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Destracting from the article is a statement con- 
cerning the author who is President of the RNA. It tells 
that he has been confined to jail for murder, assaulting a 
Federal officer and treason against the State of Mississippi. 
The President of the Republic has remained in jail since 
8/18/71, because of his inability to arrange $75,000 bail. 
The article talks of raising millions to build new cities 
in the five states that will be succeeded from the USA. 


A separate LHM summarizing this article is being 
Submitted under the caption RNA. 
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FROM; SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 7 
SUBJECT’ THE BLACK SCHOLAR | 

ey 


OO: San Francisco 


Re San Francisco letter to the Bureau 
dated 3/15/72. 


-— 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) . copies 
of the magazine, "The Black Scholar" dated March - 
April, 1972, One COpy is being retained by San 
Francisco. 


— 


owes 
mt 


The publisher is Dr. NATHAN HARE who is on the ADEX. E T 
The March - April, 1972 issue of the "Black Scholar" ee 


are considered particularly inflamatory. NATHAN HARE 
is well documented by his past activities, 


San Francisco will continue to submit copies 
of the "Black Scholar" as instructed. 
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TO DIRECTOR, FBI “ili tu A DATE: 2/16/72. 
FROM : pl, /me, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P / J 
4 ul ER 
SUBIECT: i d Iis LL HOAS P E us 
J zn BLACK SCHOLAR WHERE SHOWN/CTNERWI j 


Ag EN e aE 
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00: San Francisco 


Re San Francisco letter cd Borenu. dated 1/11/72. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of the 
magazine, "The Black Scholar", dated .January, 1972. 


Five (5) copies of "The Black Scholar" were received 
by mail under the FBI subscription, using the name of ALBERT 
BARNES, Post Office Box 416, San Francisco, Califogtnia. One 
copy is being maintained in the San Francisco file UL 


"The Black Scholar" is a black militant agazine 
published monthly, except for July and August, by Dr. NATHAN 
HARE, who is on the ADEX. 


The central theme of the January, 1972, issue is 
"The African Struggle and White Colonialism." The articles 
relate almost entirely to Problems, causes, and solutions to 
problems in Africa today. There are no inflammatory articles, 


and no specific calls for violemtscagtionpnoted in 
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SUBJECT: KENNETH EUGENE DIVANS a?) A 
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: ; A | 
| Enclosed herewith for the Bureau are five copies | 
Of an LHM dated and captioned as above, 
| This LHM is being classified confidential because F | 
| information contained therein from SF T-1l, if revealed, "IEEE. 
; Could be prejudicial to the defense interests of the UPS g) Va 
| SOURCES: 1 
| Identity of Source File Where Located 
| SF T-l is SF 4706-E 157-7129-1 Erdo 
| Agent reviewing records at San Quentin Prison on LN CT" 
10/4/71 was SA LANCE D. SAMUELSON. 1 V Alan | 
FA x d » { 
Subject is not being recommended for Adex in view jj | 
| of his current incarceration at San Quentin Prison. Q | 
y | 
j A stop has been placed with San Quentin Prison | 
/ officials to immediately notify the San Francisco Division © | 
| of any change in PASS status. | 
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ICE 


) STATES DEPARTMENT OF JU 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
California 


UNI" 

San Francisco, 
December 22, 1971 

KENNETH EUGENE DIVANS 
On September 20, 1971, source advised that Kenneth 
Eugene Divans, a Negro male, currently incarcerated at San 

Quentin Prison, has in the very recent past become associated 
with known Black Panther Party (BPP) members and black militants 

He stated that Divans has been 


à , . 
involved in various altercations at the prison, and as a result 
Of his militant tendencies, has currently been housed in the 


incarcerated at the prison. 
Adjustment Center of the maximum security section of the prison. 
SF T-1 
9/20/71 
The BPP is a black extremist organization 
Started in Oakland, California, in December, 
1966. It advocates the use of guns and 
, guerrilla tactics to bring about the 
9A is overthrow of the U.S. Government. 
/ Us LES A M 4, 1971; E a GE records at San 
Quentin Prison by a representative of the FBI revealed the 
following information regarding Divans: et 
Name — PERTE SS 
Date of Birth August 12, 1944 
Place of Birth Arkansas F 
Race Negro l X 
A Sex Male Es "d ^ 
XV / Height Qa . seer = i 
P / Weight 152 pounds ue 
pho NTIAL 
EN Excluded f automatic 
ao downgradin d 
EX Y declassifilcati 
PE € Tem peo 
c . 
This document contains neither recommendations nor conclusions 
of the FBI It is the property of the FBI and is loaned to 
it and its contents are not to be distributed 
a 
RCT, ; pe 


your agency; 
outside your agency. 


KENNETH EUGENE DIVANS 


Social Security 
No. . 

FBI No. 

California State 
Bureau of 
Criminal Identi- 
fication and 
Investigation No. 

San Quentin 
Prison No. 

. Next of Kin and 
Acquaintances 


Legal Counsel 


C ON # LD 


360-60-5804, 


560-60-5804 
500 779 E 


2328383 


B11396 


Father - BoyceADivans,. 


whereabouts unknown; 

Mother - Emola (nee Knox) D. 
Vaughn, Los Angeles, California; 
Sisters - Gianna E neon y 
5715-Soquth.Gramercy, Los Angeles, ^^ 
Wdlmaybivans, Los Angeles oa. 
Girl” friend - Joyco{ Oglesby, ~ 


265-1/2 Marview Avenue, 


Los Angeles ..- 


Salle S. Soladay, Cheda Building, 


4th and A Street, San Rafael, 
California 


Divans wrote an article in the October, 1971 issue 
of the "Black Scholar" magazine, which is as follows: 
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ff EN AND WOMEN come to jail primarily 
Over $T oi nrloners enter prison with 
crimes concerning obtaining money -- 
whether it's murder-robbery, first degree 
robbery, second degree robbery, grand 
theft, petty. theft. picking pockets, till-tap- 


ping. first or second degree burglary, pass- 


ing checks. forgery, pimping and pander- 
ing. selling narcotics, etc. All these crimes 
are committed to obtain money, to secure 
food. clothing and shelter in some manner, 

The crimes. most being petty in nature, 
are usually committed by the unemployed, 
under-emploved or disabled. The people, 
the black and poor people who are in des- 
perate need, seck to provide for themselves 
the essentials of life. 

Many who read this article may disagree 
with the conclusions I reached above be- 
cause they fail to see that the. systematic 
educational process in this country condi- 
tions us to accept competition and imbeds 


within,cach person the desire. to exploit . 


his fellow being — to ty to obtain the maxi- 
mum selfish benefit for the minimum out- 
put. 5o, it is only natural that when forces 
beyond the individual's control ensnare him 
and impede his economical progress, he 
utilizes those resources at his immediate 
command to break through those barriers 
erected to his detriment, 

It would be intresting to sce what per- 
centage of black men and women would 
be ‘sent to prison if they were not sub- 
jected to racism and discrimination, were 
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granted a relevant education and an equal 
opportunity to prosper as other American 
citizens, and were spared the psychological 
sabotage that has been directed upon their 
minds. 

However, black and poor people are 
also exploited as a class, and forced to work 
for slave wages. They are subjected to a 
luxurious society that advocates the acquir- 
ing of wealth as the means to happiness 
and prosperity; a Society that incessantly 
displays a multitude of riches, yet denies 
them the means to acquire same; a socicty 
that makes every action a crime and yet 
only black and poor people subjected to 
prosecution. 


Er We ANE TO understand the prison sys- 


tem it is necessary to take a critical and 
honest look at the system as a whole as 
Chairman Mao states: 


It is well known that when you do any- 
thing, unless you understand iUs actual cir- 
cumstances, its nature and its relations to 
other things (the part correlated to the whole) 
you will not know the laws governing it or 
know how to do it or be able to do it weil. 


Or be able to deal with it effectively, you 
dig? 

White racism and materialism ( private 
ownership) are the two components of 
capitalism. One component absent of the 
other would severely cripple, if not destroy, 
the capitalistic system. The prison slavery 
system manifests itself as the primeval 


THE BLACK SCHOLAR OCTOBER, 1971 


KENNETH Divans, co-author ‘is article, is one 
of the 26 black prisoners wh. vere tortured and 
beaten in San Quentin’s “adjustment center” on 
August 2], the day George Jackson was killed. He 
is being held incommunicado, but he may be 
reached by letter; his address is Kenneth Divans, 
B-11396, Tamal, Calif. 94964. Now 27, Brother 
Divans has spent most of hjé life in Califptnia 
prisons. pel Ea 


means of production for capitalism. The 
majority of the minority groups that over- 
crowd the prisons are the direct results of 
white racism. There is ne divorce of the 
prison and capitalistic system as some may 
think. The prisons are merely one part of 
the exhorbitant afterbirths of a backwards 
government and politics. In atiacking the 
prison system, we are merely assailiig one 
of the terdrils of the octopus. as a necessary 
prelude for the inevitable removal of its 


head, ie., che American capitalistic system. - 


The prison systern is a slave 
slave is one who is held captive without 
freedom of choice and must labor until 
death or until his freedom is bought. The 
Califormia prison system is a slave system. 
pattemed after that of the original 13 
colonics. The immense power wielded by 
this state slave system ascends to the presi- 
dent. From the womb to the tomb, juveniles 


system. A 


are forced into crime and eventually be-: 


come adult offenders. 

Its more than a coincidence that 80% 
of today's prisoners started being rehabili- 
tated at ages 11 or 12, and yct at ages 35 
and 40 no rehabilitation has occurred for 
them. Doesn't this hizh percentage of state- 
raised prisoners attest to the fact that the 
sysem is designed to preserve a prison labor 
force? A prisoner (slave) is sentenced for 
an indeterminate term and the only sanc- 
tioned way to freedom is to work and pro- 
duce — in other words, make the captor a 
profit. Look into the California Department 
of Corrections industry books, and see the 


THE BLACK SCHOLAR OCTOBER, 1971 


Lanny West is serving a’ entence for kidnap 
and robbery. Generally acknowledged as one of 
the best legal! minds in prison, Brother West and 
Rochell Magee have collaborated on a number of 
legal writs. He was recently transferred from San 
Quentin to Folsom Prison because of his legal ac- 


-tivity on behalf of ifmates and' his particular assis- 


^», 


iis words, "When you 


tance of Ruchel ) 
0, that's not an escape. 


Upxlasee. T 
talk about August 7, 1€ 


It’s a slave rebellion." 


millions of dollars profited cach year. The 
prison industries maintain a co-operative 
relationship with society and produce for 


_private enterprises. How | many people 


realize that the profits of the San Quentin 
prison canteen pay the ycarly salaries of 
133 prison employees? No prisoner is issued 
money, but issued ducats. All monies are 
deposited in an interest-earning bank ac- 
count, of which prisoners never receive any 
share, 

r1 

Ë ne stave musr be forced to realize that 
every day he works he is lengthening his 
prison term. The majority of the Califomia 
prisoners are ignorant to the fact that they 
have absolute power to destroy the slave 
prison system by not cooperating with it, 
by not working. The slaves en masse fail to 
perceive the reality of their situation i.e., 
SLAVERY. The prison system is a business 
that must profit to survive. A primary 
tenet of business, is that cach employee 
must produce so many units. Any business 
that has more employees than units 
produced is headed for basknipky. The 
same principle applies to the prison slave 
system, therefore its very existence depends 
on production. This is why the prison ad- 
ministration thwarts prisoner worker strikes 
by inflating and agilating race riots. The 
strike is forgotten and prisoners find them- 
selves ensnared in a racial crisis. And the 
slave masters' cheap slave labor force is no 
longer threatened by demands for higher 
Wages, prison reforms, etc. 
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Finally, when one’s labor has eamcd the 
system a sufficient amount of capital, he is 
rented out to the outside world (which is 
also slavery if he happens to be black, poor 
or both), for a week, months or years, until 
eventually he is brought back to the planta- 
tion (prison). This is a never-ending cycle. 
Indetenninant sentences, strict paroles, 
lack of rehabilitation facilities, sexual and 
financial castration, Visiting and mail re- 
strictions are the main forces that constitute 
this never-ending cycle. of enslavement. 


INDETERMINATE SENTENCE 


The abrogation of the indeterminate sen- 
tence is the first and foremost proposal that 
must be submitted to the legislature. This 
is more paramount than any facet of re- 
form in relation to the penal system in 
California. 

Any sane convict would prefer less time 
and knowing when his release is scheculed, 
than the various pacification and alteration 
programs presently being instituted in 
prisons. ‘ ; 

The indeterminate sentence was initiated 
to give the adult authority complete power 
in granting and denying paroles, and as a 
safeguard from the possibility of a prisoner 
being released before he is thoroughly re- 
habilitated. This plan may have been plaus- 
ible if it had really achieved rehabilitation. 
After this enactment of power to secure 
the “free” society, the policymakers failed 
to institute any meaningful facilities for 
the purpose of improvement. This has in- 
evitably reduced the prison-slave system to 
human warehouses that do great harm and 
little or no good. i 

To the newly convicted, the indetermin- 
ate sentence is a psychological burden that 
blunts his motivational edge for improve- 
ment. If one is serving a five year to life 
term, he knows he has got to do at least 
three and one-half years, and who knows 

how much after that, This inspires him 
even less to participate in the quasi-pro- 
Grams available, ~ > 

All prison terms should beset at a defi- 
nite date. The prisoners — within 90 days 
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after commencement of sentence — shou 
be informed exactly of his possible relea 
date. 

For further incentive, a point syste 
should be utilized based upon work, ski 
trades, educational and extracurricuk 
prison activities. Once the time is set, th 
prisoner should then be infonned that h 
can reduce his time by earning points an: 
optimal evaluations. During the initial 9 
days the prisoner’s educational deficiencic 
must be exposed and his program of priso: 
release tailored to overcome this deficiency 

Once a prisoner comes to the realizatio; 
that he, actually, is setting his own time 
the desire to be free will be the panace: 
for all prison conflict. These types of pro 
cedures will promote an optimistic attitude. 
while simultaneously requiring a complete 
education, trade, etc., for an early release. 

However, before anything js imple- 
mented the gencral attitude of the policy 
maker must change toward prisoners, 
Prisoners must be provided with humane 
treatment and be discerned as culturally 
deprived people in need of support and 
understanding; not looked upon as animals 
and maniacs, to be mutilated and twisted 
into formless objects. 


DISCIPLINARY 

The amount and type of disciplinary ac- 
tions received by a prisoner, determines 
when he will be paroled. The “correctional 
officer” (prison guard) who charges the 
offense that greatly affects the amount of 
time a prisoner may serve, has no training, 
and in most cases doesnt fully know the 
prison rules. Thus, the prisoner’s action at 
best is whimsical but based upon this il- 
trained. prison. guard’s evaluation is the 
criterion nsed by the Adult Authority to 
determine whether a prisoner is fit for 
society. 

When a prisoner is accused of violating 
a prison rule, (for example, stabbing an- 
other prisoner), in nine out of ten cases this 
is not witnessed by a guard, as most guards 
could not identify most prisoners in any 
event. When the prisoner is brought before 
a hearing, he is not allowed confrontation 
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with any of the wit — es against him or 
his accuser. The only defense he has is to 
convince a hostile prison official that he 
is innocent. This is close to impossible to 
do, as other prison officials will state that 
they reecived some "anonymous" note or 
other communication identifying the ac- 
cused prisoner as the culprit. Under this 
type of sctting it inatters not whether the 
prisoner is innocent or guilty of the offense 
charged since he is invariably found guilty. 


i HOWEVER, EVEN before the so-called hear- 


ing; the prisoner is allowed nothing —. 
D 


papers, toothbrush, toothpaste, soap, ete. 
Under such conditions he must wait some- 
times up to 30 days for the committee to 
convene. If the prisoner is so-called “lucky,” 
he is found guilty and sentenced to- time 
served. Tf not, he is sentenced to the hole, 
for any duration from 5 days to the end of 
his sentence, which in many cases is life. 

There are a number of prisoners, includ- 
ing the authors, who have been in the hole 
for two, three, four, even five or more 
years, where the food is cold, grossly in- 
sufficient to sustain life; where there is no 
sunlight, where most days you are confined 
to the cell for 24 hours, and the others you 
are allowed out for 30 minutes to an hour, 
twice a week, 

The mode of disciplinary hearings does 
much to mentally scar a prisoner as far as 
fairness is concemed; it substantiates the 
fact that racism permeates American so- 
ciety in and out of prison, especially when 
prison officials’ words or statements are in- 
volved. However nothing is done to remove 
the programmed racism that is omnipres- 
ent, in and out of prison-slavery. To sup- 
plement the programmed racism, and to 
further polarize prison-slaves, the oppres- 
sive captor has invoked and utilized to 
maximum benefit, a class stratum, where 
some slaves are “permitted” more privileges 
than others. 


REHABILITATION 


The historical focus of the prison system 
has transmuted from practical punishment 


to theoretical rehabilitation. At present, re- 
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habilitation is a n í and to make it a 
reality entails an amount of funds, staff 
members, and a complete overhaul of the 
prison system, which the state refuses to 
provide. 

More psychiatrists, psychologists, soci- 
ologists and relevant programs relating to 
existing occupations in society are needed; 
not more prison guards, tear gas, night- 
sticks, strip-cells, guns, restricted, diets and 
the like. ; 

The prison system to effectuate rehabili- 
tation, must be operated on a basis condu- 
cive to the modes of existing cultures, based 
upon the theory that a man will be back 
unless properly trained. The idea of pun- 
ishment must be completely liquidated. 
The main purpose of rehabilitation is to 
prepare one for retum to society. There- 
fore, we find it necessary for the prisoner 
to keep in contact with those whom he 
will affiliate with and relate to on his re- 
turn to the community. It is impracticable 
(blinking reality) for prisoners to be com- 
pletely alienated from society-free people 
for years in à microcosm of madness and 
sickness, then returned to society and ex- 
pected to function as normal people. 

This contradiction is manifested by the 
reality that the prisoners most likelv to 
gain parole (in a minimum amount of 
time) are the ones who adapt to the auto- 
cratic rule of the prison — those who so- 
called adjust by becoming mindless objects, 
robots and mechanical men — those who 
cease to think, because all decisions are 
made for them. They react to buzzers, 
bells. horns. whistles, etc. Those sounds 
relate — telegraph to the lobotomicized 
verebrum — when to eat, slecp, wake, go, 
stop, work, etc., etc. A constant reaction 
to these sounds generates a habitual me- 
chanical functioning that requires little or 
no mental thought. It is a conditioned re- 
flex: ring the bell — the animal reacts — 
the prison slave reacts. These types of 
prisoners, although the most likely to re- 
ceive parole, are likewise most probably 
the ones who will fail outside the prison, 
because decisions are no longer made for 
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them. They have been programmed to a 
false tempo, thereby putting them out of 
rhythm to the beat of society. Keeping a 
man locked up for many years, never al- 
lowing him to make independent decisions 
and then flinging him unceremoniously into 
the free-world society is in contradiction to 
the rules and principles of rehabilitation. 


SEXUAL AND FINANCIAL CASTRATION 


The California correctional institutions 
(prison-slave camps) have broken up thou- 
sands of families because of their maximum 
restrictions. Among them is conjugal con- 
tact. At present, the prison system has 
mildly relented in this direction with the 
advent of conjugal visits restricted to mar- 
ried men only, in certain privileged insti- 
tutions. Actually a class system is used, 
for only a few prisoners have this privi- 
lege, and it is held as a shining example 
to married slaves, as to what the future 
holds (in slavery) for those obsequious 
slaves. In short, the conjagal visit is used 
as a lever by the oppressor to control. 

The conjugal visit privilege should not 
be restricted to married men, but should 
extend to all men. For what is marriage but 
à piece of unfeeling paper that expresses 
nothing? Love needs no certification; nor 
does a sexual act between man and woman, 
for only they enjoy the fruits of their labor 
and reap the reward. 

The system purports to frown upon 
homosexuality. Yet its very insular rules 
breeds what it allegedly secks to stamp 
out. All men should have the right to unily 
with his so-called common-law wife, or any 
consenting female, (The same applies to 
female prisoners.) Sexual intercourse be- 
tween man and woman is essential as life 
itsclf. The separation of man from woman 
is one of the greatest inhumanities to man 
and woman because it denies man the very 
creature that makes him whole and com- 
plete, and no man should be subjected to 
this emasculation, reFardless of his crime. 
Not only has the ban on sex broken up 
families on the outside but has created 
more problems inside prisons. Young-pris- 
oners are constantly harrassed, attacked, 
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raped and forced into homosexuality for 
merely the sexual gratification. Prisoners 
also lie, cheat, steal and kill over homo- 
sexuals or potential bed partners. 

Another home wrecker is the financial 
castration of convicted men. Prisoners 
should have the opportunity to support 
their families while in prison. Hence the 
wages in the prison factories, and other 
prison facilities should be tantamount to 
the federal minimum wage. This would 
enable prisoners to make allotments to their 
families, thus maintaining their status as 
the bread-winner. 

Sexual and financial castration are the 
two components of home-wreckers. When 
a man is convicted and sent to prison, his 
woman or wife, must and will continue her 
sex life and find a suitable breadwinner 
for the family. Prisoners should be allowed 
to maintain their responsibilities as pro- 
viders and continue their sex life. These 
are the two components essential for his 
manhood. Should a prisoner be denied his 
manhood because he is a prisoner? 


VISITING AND MAIL RESTRICTONS 

Various programs must be established 
to keep prisoners active and in contact 
with the outside world. The restrictions on 
correspondence aud visits should be corn- 
pletely abolished. At present, the strictness 
on mailing and visiting impedes the pris- 
oners right and desire for expression, foils 
the cstablishing of any new relationships 
and prohibits the receiving of services from 
outside agencies. = E 


ryn 


Ë UE PRESENT PRISON system is designed to 
kecp and hold a prisoner incommunicado 
by placing restrictions upon his mailing 
aud visiting. What type of prison system 
refuses to allow a prisoner to write a person 
he doesn't know simply because he is in 
prison? Surcly not a system that purports to 
be preparing a prisoner for re-entry into 
socicty, yet Cenics, obstructs and stymies 
tle prisoners’ contacts with free werld so- 
ciety. Prison officials redundantly state that 
the reason prisoners are prohibited from 
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-writing anyone is because — * are protcct- 

ing society. However, such statements ne- 
gate the facts that 982 of all prisoners are 
eventually released back to society. Hence, 
if you can't trust a prisoncr to write, how 
can you permit him back into society? 
A large portion of insecurity derives from 
having little or no one to communicate 
with and meaningfully relate to. 

Also, there is the legal mail problem. 
The prison guards should not be allowed 
under any circumstances to censor or 
handle the mail (legal or personal) as is 
presently done. Usually the guards that 
censor and deliver the mail are the very 
guards that the prisoner is filing a com- 
plaint against. Further, when involved in 
court action the attorney general and other 
legal adversaries obtain copies of prisoners’ 
legal documents before the court docs 
(without his permission). In a lot of cases 
the prisoners’ legal mail never gets to 
court, especially when he has a winning 
case, and no outside help. Prison officials, 
acting on orders of the attorney general, 
ete, will shake down (search) prisoners’ 
cells and take writs, lawbooks and other 
legal documents. A lot of writs and cases 
arc allegedly lost by the prison officials 
who are conspiring with the attorney. gen- 
eral. Prison officials should not be allowed 
to tamper with prisoners’ mail and legal 
property because prison officials are the 
prisoners’ adversaries. The only way to 
stop this is to take the mail completely out 
of the prison personnel’s hands and authori- 
ty. A federal postal employee should pick 
up and deliver all mail. 

The restrictions on books, newspapers 
and correspondence courses should also be 


abolished. Most prisoners like to read 


books of a relevant nature. But prison offi- 
cials frustrate prisoners’ efforts to obtain 
meaningful reading material, and put at 
the prisoners disposal, Christian Science 
newspapers, San Quentin newspapers, sex 
books and westerns. It is ironic that a pris- 
oncr has unimpeded access to such tools 
of destruction as dope, homosexuality, 
knives, guns, narcotics, ete., but it is ex- 
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tremely difficult for him — -obtain a good 
book. 


ERADICATE THE SLAVE SYSTEM 

Today the rallying cry is, “free all politi- 
cal prisoners." although a more apt descrip- 
tion is “free the slaves.” A political pris- 
oner js one whose ideology has brought him 
into combat with the oppressor, while a 
slave is one whose environmental factors 
cause him to be oppressed. We have pre- 
viously defined a slave as one held captive 
without freedom of choice who must labor 
till death or his freedom is bought, 

Our plight is exactly that of a slave. Our 
purpose is to awaken the people that their 
idleness indicates their approval of the en- 
slavement of their friends, family and 
loved oncs. Until the true situation of these 
enclosed microcosms is apparent, only then 
will any meaningful moves he implemented 
to liberate the slaves. For none should deny 
that as long as he does not know that he. 
his family, friends or loved ones are slaves, 
there will be no will to resist. We must not 
overlook that the only thing necessary for 
the trimaph of evil. exploitation and sub- 
jusation, is that the conscientious people 
do nothing. 

w 

fix ALL CASES, theory must precede action 
and knowledge must precede both. The 
prison slave system must be opened, ex- 
posed and eradicated. Tho first step to at- 
tainment is to elevate the consciousness of 
the people. Who among vou dares to quar- 
rel with the maxim, "he who controls minds 


speediest and surest way ter ited ate this 


ey 
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it. Too many poor, oppressed. and inno. 
cent people are falling victim to slavery 
because those charged with the responsi- 
bility of promoting the general welfare are 
sending that much needed at home tax 
dollar abroad to launch the offensive, to 
exploit, to subjugate, and when the need 
arises, exterminate. , 
It is no accident or coincidence that in 
the height of financial crisis, the prison- 


slave camps are being inundated with the 
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poor, the «ck, the minorities of all levels 
and ideologies. It is no haphazard occur- 
rence that all black and reform adv ocating 


leaders are being exiled, imprisoned or. 


murdered. Throughout history, the weakest 
groups were the first eliminated. We, the 
poor and black are at present the weakest 
and least organized. This unorganization of 
the poor and black people is best evidenced 


by our nambe rs in prison slavery, and also 
by the amount of time we must spend 


_ there, away from our families, friends and 


loved ones. 

Whatever artificial barriers you have 
erected in your mind about the good of 
prisons, we hope this article has enlight- 


ened you sufficiently as to leave no doubt 
that prison is slavery. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 
KENNETH EUGENE DIVANS 


The "Black Scholar" magazine is a black 
militant magazine published monthly, 
except July and August, in Sausalito, 
California, by Dr. Nathan Hare, former 
professor at San Francisco State College. 


A review of FBI Identification Records disclosed 
the following criminal record for Divans: 
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' thè magazine "The Black Scholar", dated December, 1971. 
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Dr. NATHAN HARE, who is on the Administrative Index. 


The central theme of the December, 1971, issue 
is the Black Woman, with a feature article authored by 
ANGELA DAVIS, entitled"Reflections on the Black Woman's 
Role in the Community of Slaves." Other articles 
"Race, Revolution, and Women," written by SMS 
Congresswoman from the 12th District, New York; " 
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Ihe articles are largely concerned with the 
plight of women in general, and American Black women in. 
particular. There is little reference to Black extremism. 
There are no inflammatory articles or specific calls for 
violent action noted in this issue. In the feature article, 
ANGELA DAVIS seems to obtàin inordinate satisfaction from 
the possibility that Black women slaves may have put White 
men to death during the struggle for liberation; however, 
her comments are nonspecific and based largely on legend. 


LEAD 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. Will continue to 
follow activities o ATHAN HARE, and will continue 
submission of copies of "The Black Scholar" to Bureau as 
per Bureau instructions. 


TO 


FROM 


SUBJECT: 


z 
OPTIONAL. FORM NO. 10 . 


MAY 1962 EDITION 
GSA FPMR (41 CFR) 101-11.6 


UNITED STATES 4 JRNMENT 


Memorandum 


DIRECTOR, FBI DATE: 12/10/71 


C, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 


p 


THE BLACK SCHOLAR — ALL INFORMATION CON) SET 
O0: San Francisco HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFI D/ . 
DATEG@::-23°S4_BYSPIAC 


Re San Francisco letter to Bureau, dated 10/29/71. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of the 
magazine "The Black Scholar," dated November, 1971. 


Five (5) copies of "The Black Scholar" were received 
by mail under the FBI subscription, using the name of ALBERT 
BARNES, Post Office Box 416, San Francisco, California. One 
copy is being maintained in the San Francisco file. 


"The Black Scholar" is a black militant magazine 
ublished monthly, except for July and August, by Dr. NATHAN 


,A^ HARE, who is on the Administrative Index. va 


PE 


\ / 


— T2 
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ds ] ] 
The Géntral theme of the November, 1971 issue is i] li 
The Black Athlete. The articles mainly dwell on hardships, ^" / 
discrimination, and successes peculiar to Black athletes. 

There is also an article by CHUCK TONE, Director of the 
Educational Testing Service and pecial Admissions (EOP) at 
Princeton University, which discusses the economic exploitation 
of Black people by tax-exempt foundations. There are no 


' inflammatory articles or speci sae calls for violent action 


in this issue. px 
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Re San Francisco Tear ko Bureau, 9/21/71. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 
the magazine "The Black Scholar", dated October, 1971. 


Five (5) copies of "The Black Scholar" were re- 
ceived by mail under the FBI subscription, using the name 
of ALBERT\BARNES, Post Office Box 416, San Francisco, 


California. One copy is being maintained in the San 
Francisco file. 


"The Black Scholar" is a black militant magazine 
. Ypublishe onthly, except for July and August, by Dr. 
N NATHANZMARE, who is on the Security Index. 
Ny The central theme of the October, 1971, issue- —— 
f seems to be an effort to relate black economics and black 
i revolution to the total economic picture in the United 
States, and throughout the world. The articles seem to 


stress that white capitalism is an overt kind of oppression 
odd cd: to nese the Blacks dependent and controlled. 


fe is an article, "Prison or Slavery", written 
E HÉDIVANS. (San Francisco file 157-7129), and LARRY 
NEST (San Francisco file 9-2450), urging black bk 
prisoners to cease cooperating with the prison systems 

in order to abolish "slavery" within the system.  DIVANS 

a is presently confined in San Quentin prison; WEST was 

a recently TERREO rom San Quentin to Folsom prison. 
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An article, "UJAMAA for Land and Power", 
written by JOSEPH. F.SROOKS (San Francisco file 
157-6809), National Minister. for Economic Planning and 
Development, Republic of New Africa, explains the goals 
and purposes of UJAMAA (familyhood) as a means of 


"winning support of Blacks away from White institutional 


dependence", 
yp 
(, "Culture and Revolution: Their Synthesis in 


frica", an article purportedly written by ELDRIDGE 

LEAVER (San Francisco file 157-4324), head of the.. 
Intérnational Black Panther Party (BPP), deals mainly 
with the differences in idealogy between cultural Black 
Nationalists and revolutionary Black Nationalists, and 
calls for all Black Nationalists to unite and support 
the Peopl Republic of the Congo in their struggle for 
ace Su political freedom. 


" 
»" 


per (San Francisco file 157-996), 
authored/an article "Pan-African Socialism" which deals, 
in vague terms, with the historic struggle of Afro- 
Americans and Africans against Europeans and Americans. 


An article by the publisher, NATHAN HARE 
(San Francisco file 157-1119), "A Piece of the Pie and the 
War of the Flea", is an inflammatory article which 
indirectly suggests methods by which a revolutionary 
minority can seize power from a stronger majority. 
Quotes: "We can know that the outright war between out- 
selves and our oppressors cannot forever be delayed, 
that it will, come and come with all the vigor of a 
thunderstorm." "The horsefly, in fact, cannot even get 
a drop of the horse's blood without stinging and hurting 
him, and in turn persistently being swished away." 
"Violence, for instance, can be revolutionary or counter- 
revolutionary, and so can any other act. Violence can be 
revolutionary only if it is in the context of a revolutionary 
seizure of power at the proper time." "Our strategy must 
be to disrupt him (oppressor), to make it increasingly 
difficult for the oppressor to rule over us." "But weapons 
and some material goods, as in Vietnam, are essential in 
waging a sustained struggle for liberation." "But in the 
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final analysis, we are the inheritors because we are the 
inevitable and irresistible gravediggers of the oppressor, 
and he is going deeper and deeper into the ground." 

"There is clearly only one way for black Americans to ob- 
tain a piece of the pie and that is through revolutionary 
struggle inevery form and fashion. Meanwhile, it is not 
necessary to keep on shouting 'pick up the gun' or wolfing 
rhetoric. The gun will come as an automatic consequence of 
our preparation and the crisis steadily surrounding us and 
the white oppressor." 


There are no specific calls for violent action 
noted in this issue. 


Copies of aforementioned articles have been 
routed to files of respective authors. 


LEAD 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. Will continue to 
followactivities of NATHAN HARE, and will continue 
submission of copies of "The Black Scholar" to Bureau as 
per Bureau instructions. 
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£D STATES "OV  NXMENT 


Memoranaum 


TO / :DIRECTOR, FBI DATES 9/21/71 

y" v 

FROM- : SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) | 
Wy j » / 


SUBJECT: "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 
EM 


00: San Francisco 


$ 7-902 14-10 | 

Re San Franciscó Íetfer to the Bureau dated 7/19/71. 
Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 
the magazine, "The Black Scholar", dated September, 1971. 


Five copies of "The Black Scholar" were received 
, by mail under the FBI subscription, using the name of ALBERT 
‘BARNES, P.O. Box 416, San Francisco, California, One copy is 
being maintained in the San Francisco file, This copy is a 
double issue, containing the extra summer issue which had 


been promised, as well as the regular September issue, ~~ 


reae 
25 


The September issue contains the works of the winners 
of "The Black Scholar" essay contest. There is also an article 
about black politics and an article by B 
a prisoner at Cook County Jail, Chicago 
sexual and homosexual fantasies. There are no specific calls 
for violent action noted in this issue. 
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DIRECTOR, FBI (100-439466) | 8/31/71 


SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (100-50837) (C) 
AY ROBERT CHRISMAN 
^f EM - BN 


ReBulet to San Francisco dated 1/28/71, captioned 
"THE BLACK SCHOLAR", 


Relet instructed opening a case on Subject since his 
name appeared as a staff member of "The Black Scholar"; to 
conduct investigation to fully identify him; and to determine 

- whether his activities warrant active investigation. 


CHRISMAN is the Subject of Bufile 100-439466. He 
is the editor of "The Black Scholar" and a former professor 
at San Francisco State College (SFSC), as was NATHAN HARE, 
the publisher of "The Black Scholar". 


Files of the San Francisco Police Department, Bureau 
of Identification, as checked by SE RAYMOND A. LANGLOIS on 
8/18/71, revealed no record of Subject. On 6/25/71, Department 
of Motor Vehicles, Sacramento, California, furnished a copy 
of Subject's drivers license, which revealed the following 
identifying data: 


E Name ROBERT CHRISMAN 
Ke Address 1927 Vine Street 
Berkeley, California 
Date of Birth 5/28/37 
Race Negro 
Sex Male 
Hair Brown 
Eyes Brown 
Height 8* 4^ 
Weight 155 pounds 
Marital Status Divorced 
Drivers License No. F 75678 


SS . CHRISMAN's activities appear to be confined to his 
^X; work with "The Bla&k Scholar", 
«eg [| X (ccm. e "RN a 4, - 
jĝureau ARM) | © PEJ tof IH 
i 57- THE BLACK SCHOLAR) NOT bea See 
jn Francisco l5 RECORDED 
(1 ~ 157-4615) SEP 2 1971 
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CHRISMAN is net being recommended for inclusion on 
the Security Index, and further active investigation appears 
unwarranted at this time. His activities will be followed 
through sources familiar with NATHAN HARE and through regular 
review of "The Black Scholar" at San Francisco. 
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UNITED STATES GO „RNMENT 


Memorandum 


TO : DIRECTOR, FBI DATE: 8/10/71 
FROM : | y/o SAN FRANCISCO (157-6701) (C) 
SUBJECT: ALLAN ROSS 
RM - BNT i 
gei G , EN 
} Re Bureau letter to San Francisco dated 1/28/71, "M 
J captioned, "THE BLACK SCHOLAR". | = 
Referenced letter instructed opening a case on NS 
captioned individual since his name appeared as a staff M 
member of "The Black Scholar"; to conduct investigation to by 
fully identify him; and determine whether his activities hi 
warrant active investigation. TN 
Subject is identical with ALLAN ROSS, the Subject ru 
* of San Francisco file number 100-44250 and Bureau file 
number 100-267968. He is a former member of CPUSA and currently =| 


the president of Graphic Arts, Incorporated, 2670 Bridgeway, 
Sausalito, California, which is also the address of "The Black 
Scholar". Graphic Arts has contracted to print "The Black 
Scholar" but sublets the actual printing to another firm. Sub- 
ject was last interviewed in 1962, and at that time did not 
wish to discuss his activities with the FBI other than to 

state he was a loyal American citizen of the United States _~ 
and that he would report any information that came to his gr lí 
attention that he considered a threat to the security PEE 


United States. 
K 
Y 


A review of the Subject's file reveals that he : 
was reportedly a member of CPUSA from 1933 to 1956. There is 
no information that he has been involved in CP activities 
since that time. He was formerly employed as a linotype 
operator by the San Francisco Chronicle newspaper.  ROSS was 
born 9/27/07, at Novograd, Russia, and is a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States. 
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Records of the San Francisco Police Department, 
Bureau of Identification, as checked by SC JAMES E. YOUNGER 
on 6/23/71, revealed no record of ROSS. On 8/7/71, the 
following descriptive information re Subject was obtained from 
the Department of Motor Vehicles, Division of Driver's Licenses: 


Name |  ALLAN'ROSS 


Race White 
Sex Male 
A 258 165 Cintura Avenue 


"Lagunitas, California 
California driver's 


license number H0593060 
Height s'e" 

Weight 145 pounds 
Eyes Brown 

Hair Brown 

Date of birth .SIZLADI. 
Former address. 317 Edgewood... 


Mill Valley, California 


It would appear that ROSS' involvement with the 
magazine, "The Black Scholar" stems from his connection with 
Graphic Arts, Incorporated, and his knowledge of printing. 

He is not being recommended for inclusion of the Security 
Index and further active investigation appears unwarranted 

at this time. His activities will be followed through sources 
familiar with NATHAN HARE, publisher of "The Black Scholar", 
and through regular review of that magazine at San Francisco. 
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, UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


uU Memorandum 


TO : DIRECTOR, FBI 


L 


, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 


THE BLACK SCHOLAR". 
RM - 
OO: San Francisco 


SUBJECT: 


S "du Pr hh - Co 
Re San Francisco letter to Bureau, 5/27/71. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 3j g 
the magazine "The Black Scholar", dated Juned, 1971. 


Five copies of "The Black Scholar" were received 
by mail under the FBI subscription, using the name of 
ALBERT BARNES, Post office Box 416, San Francisco, 
califorhia. One copy is being maintained in the San 
Francisco file. 


"The Black Scholar" is a black militant magazin "4 
published monthly, except for July and August, by Dr. NA . 
HARE, who is ón- the Security Index. 


k The inside cover of "The Black Scholar" contains 

l the following legénd about the Black World Foundation: 

f I$ 7*7 2687 f= / 0 

j "Still in its embryonic stages, T BLACK 
WORLD FOUNDATION was formed a year ago to begin 


e shaping of a revolutionary black culture. PLE 
HE \BLACK WORLD FC vao Peay ize E 
the condition o jinerzO4: has always been 


a revolutiónary condition; that 350 years of  -—— m — 
economic, social and racial oppression have 

etched this radical fact into the fabric of 22 JUL 91 1971 
American life like/àn acid. The liberation of Pas 
black America can ly be achieved through the ——7 is 
development ofgcul end ideological materials) ^ 
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that will acknowledge this revolutionary black 
consciousness, that will bring to fruition its 
new vision of humanity, the new social order 
toward which black America now struggles and 
which indeed is the only salvation for all of 
America. 


"A black cultural revolution is essential. 
We must shape a culture, a politics, an 
economics, a sense of our past and future 
history, which will truly liberate. We must 
develop a new vision, one which is not a car- 
bon copy of the political and cultural system 
which now exists, or a total rejection of all 
its tools and instruments, but a vision which 
retains that which has been good and discards 
that which has been worthless. 


"THE BLACK SCHOLAR, journal of black 
studies and research, was our first instru- 
ment for the enhancement of black culture. 
But much else has been accomplished in the 
past turbulent tWelve months. Numerous 
booklets and scrolls have been published; 
many young writers have been encouraged to 
submit their work for publication; Both the 
lecture bureau and the essay contest, con- 
ducted by THE BLACK SCHOLAR, are but the 
first steps in a cultural and ideological 
campaign to generate the necessary black 
cultural revolution. l 


"THE BLACK WORLD FOUNDATION is now 
entering its second year, with an extensive 
program to provide analysis, research and 
symposiums on all the basic issues that con- 
cern black America: the economics of labor, 
land and industry; the control of cities; the 
police state; the question of genocide; of 
black education and thé arts; of the family; 
their total health and well-being. 
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"We need your help and want your full 
participation in our foundation's activities. 
Join us. Join THE BLACK WORLD FOUNDATION." 


The central theme of the June, 1971, issue | 
seems to be an effort to counter the false notion that 
the black man has no dominant role in the black family. 
The articles seem to stress that the "white power 
structure" has attempted to emasculate the black male 
through 350 years of racial oppression, because the 
white man is jealous of black masculinity. Although 
there are no calls for specific violent action noted in 
this issue, there appears an article, apparently written 
by GEORGE JACKSON, one of the three Soledad brothers, 
which makes some veiled references to violence. JACKSON 
mentions that his trial is set for 8/71, and he suggests 
that he may have to defend himself as he did at his last 
hearing.  (Wherein he kicked his attorney to the floor 
and cause a courtoom disruption.) JACKSON also mentions 
correspondence between himself and ELDRIDGE CLEAVER, 
and states "Tell him that 7,000 miles in the walls, steel, 
and barbed wire do not make him safe from my special 
brand of discipline. "Tell him that the dragon is 
coming..." The substructured prison movements are gaining 
momentum", 


JACKSON is currently confined at Soledad State 
Prison. | 


UACB, no dissemination is being made of 
JACKSON's article. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Memorandum 


T : DIRECTOR, FBI DATE: 7/16/71 


JP 
SUBJECT! “THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 
RM 


Re Bureau letter to San Francisco, 1/28/71; 
and San Francisco letter to Director, 5/27/71. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are eight (8) copies 
of an LHM regarding "The Black Scholar". 


The first source used in the LHM is Mr. WILLIAM 
KEEGEAN, Postal Service Department, Room 139, United 
States Post Office Rincon Annex, Spear and Mission Streets, 
San Francisco, California. 


The second source is TONY MADEIROS, Postmaster, | 
United States Post Office, Sausalito, California. / 


The third Source is Mr. JOSEPH CARAMUCCI, Revenue 
Agent, Exempt Organizations Section, IRS, San Francisco, 
California. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 


In Reply, Please Refer to 
File No. e. . è 
San Francisco, California 


July 16, 1971 


"THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 


A source at the United States Post Office, Rincon 
Annex, San Francisco, California, who is in a position to 
furnish reliable information, provided the following infor- 


mation on April 29, 1971: 


The offices of "The Black Scholar" are located 
in Sausalito, California, and that magazine's application 
for second class mail privileges was made to the Sausalito 
Post Office. Application was made on Post Office Depart- 
ment Form 3501, which contains pertinent questions regard- 
ing distribution of the magazine. All copies of "The 
Black Scholar" magazine are mailed at San Francisco, ex- 
cept those copies addressed for deliveries at Sausalito. 


The mailing from San Francisco is done by the Fred#steele 
= Mail Service, 363 6th Street, San Francisco, California. 
The printing of the magazine was contracted to Graphic 


Arts, which is believed to be located in Marin; ae 


The March, 1971, issue of "The Black Scholar" 
consisted of 9,370 domestic copies, and 104 foreign 
copies (copies mailed to points outside the United 


States). 
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The January, 1971, issue of "The Black Scholar" 
consisted of 7004 domestic issues. 5390 issues were sent 
to the East Coast, 598 issues to the Midwest, and 1916 
copies were sent to the Western United States. Of the 
1916 West Coast copies, 984 copies were designated for 
the San Francisco Bay area. 
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This document contains neither recommendations nor conclu- 
sions of the FBI. It is the property of the FBI and is 
loaned to your agency; it and its contents are not to be 


distributed outside your agency. 


ENCLOSURE. 


"THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 


$ 


"The Black Scholar" is a magazine pub- 

lished monthly, except July and August, 
by the Black World Foundation, a non-, 

profit corporation established for the 

creation, publication, and distribution 
of black educational materials. 


Another source, who is in a position to furnish 
reliable information, at the Sausalito, California, Post 
Office, advised that Post Office Department Form Number 
3501, dated February 26, 1970, disclosed the following 
` information concerning "The Black Scholar": 


Title of : 
publication "The Black Scholar" 
Owners | NATHAN HARE 
ROBERT CHRISMAN 


ALLEN ROSS 


O Location of SOM CEA 
Office /2£70 Bridgeway . 
i 5 Sausalito, California 


Date of first 
publication 
mailed after 
the filing 
date of 
February 26, 
1970 April 4, 1970 


` Application fee $120 


Issues printed February, 1970 
$7,500 


Subscriptions re- 
ceived by the pub- 
lishers®at full 

advised subscription 
price directly from 
persons to whom 

the publication 

is sent 2871 


"THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 


Subscriptions 
to college cam- 
puses 20 


Copies sent as 
exchange for 

other publica- 

tions 12 


. Copies co-signed 
to news agents 
and returned 
privileges 2903 


Total subscrip- 
tions 2903 


Statement of Ownership 


The individuals previously named above disclosed 
the following subscription information for "The Black 
Scholar": 


Estimated Actual 
Number - Number - 
12 Month 12 Month 
Period Period 
Total copies printed 12,500 13,000 
Paid circulation through 
dealers, carriers, 
street and counter 
sales 2,800 3,300 
Mail subscriptions 6,500 8,500 
Total paid circulation 9,300 11,800 
Free distribution e 200 200 
Total distribution 9,500 12,000 
3 


"THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 
aaah Bc dbi a n 
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The following articles of incorporation and bylaws 
of the Black World Foundation were furnished by a third 
source, on May 13, 1971: í 


ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
OF 


BLACK WORLD FOUNDATION 


ARTICLE I 
The name of this corporation is BLACK WORLD FOUNDATION. 
ARTICLE II 

The purposes for which this corporation is formed are: 

(a) Primarily and specifically to publish, print and 

| distribute educational materials relating to 
black thought; to engage in black studies and 
research; publish, print and distribute text- 
books, books, pamphlets, journals, magazines, 
and provide educational programs and conferences. 

(b) In general, to have the powers of a corporation 
generally provided by the General Nonprofit Cor- 
poration Law and which are necessary, incidental 
to and in furtherance of the primary and specific 
purpose of the corporation. 

ARTICLE IIL 
This corperation is being organized pursuant to the 
General Nonprofit Corporation Law of tha State of California. 
ARTICLE IV 
The principal office for the transaction of the business 
of this corporation is to be located in the County of Marin, 
State of California. | 
ARTICLE V 
Provisions for the regulation of internal affairs of the 
corporation, including provisions for the distribution of assets 
on dissolution or final liquidation, are: | 

(a) The corporation formed hereby shall have no capital 
Stock, and shall be composed of directors and/or 
members rather than shareholders. 

(b) This corporation is organized solely for nonprofit 
purposes. The property, assets, profits and net 
incoma of this corporation are irrevocably dedicated 
to educaticnal purposes and no part of the profits 
or net income of this corporation shall ever inure 
to the benofit of any private individual. Upon the 
dissolution or winding up of this corporation, its 
assets remaining after payment of, or provision for 


Page One 


payment of, all debts and liabilities, shall be 
distributed to a nonprofit fund, foundation or 
corporation organized and operated exclusively 

for educational purposes and which has established 
its tax exempt status under Section 501(c) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code and Section 23701d of © 
the Revenue and Taxation Code. If this corporation 
holds any assets in trust, such assets shall be dis- 
posed of in such manner as may be.directed by decrae 
of the superior court of the county in which this 
corporation's principal office is located, upon 
petition therefor by the Attorney General or by any 
person concerned in the liquidation. 


ARTICLE VI 
(a) The number of directors of this corporation shall 
be three (3). | 
(b) The names and addresses of the persons who are 
appointed to act as the fírst directors are: 


is Nathapffiare 


2. 


81 DÓwney Street 


San Frangisco, California 


317 Edgewood Avenue 
Mill Valley, California 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, for the purpose of forming this 
corporation under the General Nonprofit Corporation Law of the 
State of California, we, the undersigned, constituting the 
IusGPDGESEDSS of this corporation, have executed these Articles 
of Incorporation on the date of acknowledgement hereinafter 


índicated. 


tarhan. ihe, 


Nathan Hare 


Robert Chrisman 


Alan Ross 


PWN TAINS ob 7707 EUR DR 


(ACKNOWLEDGMENT ATTACHED) 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA ) 

City & County of San Francisco ) id 

On this 5th day of March, 1970, before ma, VENIA M. MARTIN, 
a Notary Public in and for said City and County of San Francisco, 
State of California, residing therein, duly commissioned and sworn, 
personally appeared NATHAN BARE, ROBERT CHRISMAN, and ALLAN ROSS, 
known to me to be the persons whose names are subscribed to the 
within instrument, and acknowledged to me that they executed the 
samo, 
| IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
my official seal the day and year in this certificate first above 


writton. 
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Page Three 


Bylaws 
of 


BLACK WORLD FOUNDATION 


Article I 
Name: The name of this corporation is BLACK WORLD FOUNDATION. 
Article II E 
Purpose: The corporation is organized under the laws of the 


State of California as a non-profit corporation for the purpose of 
publishing, printing and distributing educational materials relating 
to black thought; to engage in black studies and research; to publish, 
print and distribute textbooks, books, pamphlets, journals, magazines 
and to provide educational programs and conferences. 


Article III 


Directors: 


Section 1: The board of directors shill be composed of three 
members, being the first incorporators of the corporation, and 
said members shall serve for a period of two years or until the 
election and qualification of their successors. 


Section 2: Directors shall be elected by a majority vote of the 
board of directors and any vacancies on the board of directs shall 
be filled by a majority vote of the remaining members. 


Section 3: The board of directors shall exercise all corporate 


powers of the corporation in accordance with state law, the articles 
of incorporation and these bylaws. 


Article IV 
Officers: 


Section 1: The officers of this corporation shall include a 
president, vice president and a secretary-treasurer. Officers 
shall be elected by the board of directors from among their 
membership and shall serve until the election and qualification 
of their successors. 


Section 2: The president shall have the authority and duties 
customarily associated with his office and shall exercise such 
other powers as may be delegated by the board of directors. He 
shall preside over all meetings of the board of directors. 


Section 3: The vice-president, in the absence or inability of 
the president, shall exercise all authority and perform all. 
duties granted to the president by these bylaws. 


Section 4: The secretary-treasurer shall have the authority 

and duties customarily associated with the offices of secretary 

and treasurer including, but not limited to, the following: 
keeping a record of all proceedings of the board of directors; |^... ~“ 
serving all notíces required by these bylaws, maintaining 

appropriate records, including financial transactions, and keeping 
the seal of the corporation; having custody of the funds of the 
corporation; depositing such funds in a bank designated by tha 

board of directors; signing all checks, together with the president 


— i. 


or vice president; making annual reports of the corporation's 
financial condition or upon request of the board of directors. 


Article V f 
Meetings: 
Section 1: All meetings shall be held at such place as may be 


designated by the board of directors. 


Section 2: Meetings of the board of directors shall be held at 
least once every three months on the call of the president. The 
president shall call a meeting of the board within two weeks after 
receipt of a written request of any director. Notice of meetings 

of the board shall be given each director by the secretary-treasurer, 
by either mail or telephone, at least three days prior to the date 
set for the meeting. 


Section 3: A majority of the members of the board shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting of the board. 


‘Article VI 
Amendment: These bylaws may be amended or repealed and new bylaws 
adopted by a majority of the board of directors. 
KNOW ALL MEN BY THESE PRESENTS: I, the undersigned, 
the duly elected and acting secretary-treasurer of this corporation, 
do hereby certify that ow within and foregoing bylaws were adopted 


DE gO 


by this corporation on LA i 


GFO , and that the same do 
y | 


now constitute the bylaws of this corporation. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my 


A 


name and affixed the seal of this corporation this AO _ day of 


5 S) "tuo Los 


Secretary circa sures 


, 1970. 
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UNITED STATE OVERNMENT 
Memorandum je Adele ogle | 


TO  : DIRECTOR, FBI DATE: 5/26/71 


r 
E 
Ue 


nA PITTSBURGH (157-1676) (e ) 


, rSUBJECT: SISTER MARY MARTIN DE PORRES GREY 
RM - BLACK NATIONALIST 
Iu. (00: PITTSBURGH) 
f 
d ReBulets to San Francisco dated 2/10/71, and . 
X 1/28/71, both captioned, "THE‘BEACK SCHOLAR." 
X 


Enclosed herewith for the Bureau aré 8 copiés of 
an LHM dated and captioned as above, which sets out back- 
ground information concerning the subject. In view of 
the affiliation of subject with an educational institution, 
as well as her church affiliation, investigation conducted 
was limited to established sources as instructed by 
referenced Bulet dated 1/28/71. 


Inasmuch as the subject has not been reported 

to be involved in any militant Black Nationalist racial 

activity or agitation, no further action is being taken 
in this matter by Pittsburgh. 


Sources in the LHM are as follows: ` 


e Li 
ec? * i H NES * 
bei 


©. 
K 
ES) 


lst Source is a knowledgeable source, 


2nd Source is |FOIA(b)7 - (D) 


ATION CONTAINED 
FIED 
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t 
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Le. 3 ; - 
aba om Other sources contacted concerning the subfec 

po pe; FEF: ' 

«--— ME aq Ai^ 

«clic HW 


2-Bureau (RM) (Enc. 4) 


| l-Pittsburgh 
! LMC:djr —.—— 
(3) P d 

t ab 


~ 


n21 19A 117 


PG 157-1676 


FOIA(b)7 - (D) 


The LHM is not being classified inasmuch as 
the information is not of the type that would identify 
any of the informants utilized. 


In Reply, Please Refer to 
May 26, 


File No. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1971 


SISTER MARY MARTIN DE PORRES GREY 


The December, 1970, issue of "The Black Scholar" 
contained an article entitled, "The Church, Revolution and 
Black Catholics," by Sister Martin De Porres Grey, RSM. 
This issue of "The Black Scholar" states as follows con- 


cerning the author of the article: 
"Sister Martin c us RSM, is 
President of the National Black Sisters 


Conference, Pittsburgh, Pa. She is also 
coordinator.of.the National Office of Black | ms 
A graduate of Mount Mercy in, 


Catholics. 
‘College, Sister Grey entered the Pittsburgh 
Active in 


C 3 Sisters of Mercy in 1961. 

LL] ecumenical affairs and the black community, 

Sister Grey organized the First and Second 
Conferences of 1968 


=> 
ES Annual Black Sisters' 
zi and 1969. She is a consultant and speaker 
Ss on the socio-religious aspects of the racial 
ee situation." 

os , 
EIS The publisher of "The Black Scholar" is 
c Dr. Nathan Hare. The January 5, 1970 issue 
E 9 of "Newsweek" magazine contains an article 
Ce c^ concerning "The Black Scholar" which states 
Le: in part as follows: 

— 5 p "The basic aim of the new journal, says 
«ole Hare, is to unite the black intellectual and 
— C3 the street radical. 'We want to pull the 

analyst out of his ebony tower,' he says, 
'and to defuse the street activists disdain 


for scientific analysis." 


ra 
X ‘ 


SISTER MARY MARTIN DE PORRES GREY 


; "Rhetoric: Each issue of the journal is 
built around a central theme......"The Black 
Scholar" will emphasize scholarship rather than 
rhetoric." 


Dr. Nathan Hare is a Sociology Professor 

who was the former coordinator of the Black 

1 Studies Program at San Francisco, California, 
State College. Hare was fired from Howard 
University, Washington, D.C., in 1967, for 
alleged collaboration with student agitators. 
In January, 1969, Hare was arrested by the 
San Francisco Police Department at an unlawful 
rally at San Francisco State College, and 
charged with inciting to riot, and unlawful 
assembly. Hare was also arrested December 1, 
1969, and charged with carrying a loaded and 
concealed weapon. ij 


On March 12, 1971, a source who has furnished 
reliable information in the past, advised that Stster M. 
Martin De Porres Grey is Sister Mary Martin De Porres Grey, 
a black nun, who is on the staff of Carlow College, formerly 
Mt. Mercy College, Pittsburgh. 


On April 15, 1971, a second source, who has 
furnished reliable information in the past, advised that 
Sister Mary Martin De Porres Grey is a black Roman 
Catholic nun, who was one of the charter officers of the 
United Black Front (UBF) in Pittsburgh. Source advised 
that Grey is not known to be involved in Black Nationalist 
activity or agitation. 


The April 30, 1968, issue of the "Pittsburgh 
Press," a daily newspaper of general circulation, 
contains an article concerning the newly formed 
UBF. This article quotes the Chairman of the UBF 
as stating that the purpose of the organization 
is (1) to form a united front of various segments 
of the black community to uniformly solve their 
problems; and (2) to receive and administer 
funds being raised and channeled into the Hill 
District Qf Pittsburgh. 


SISTER MARY MARTIN DE PORRES GREY 


$ 


On July 10, 1968, the second source made available 
a copy of the June, 1968, Volume 1, No. l, issue of 
"Talking Drums," self described as the newsletter of the 
UBF. This newsletter lists Sister Martin De Porres Grey 
as Treasurer of the UBF. 


The October 24, 1970, issue of "The Pittsburgh 
Courier," a weekly newspaper directed toward the black 
community, contains an article captioned, "Local Black 
Catholic Sister Heads National Organization," which 
article pertains to Sister Mary Martin De Porres Grey. 
This article indicates she is the organizer and president 
of the National Black Sisters Conference, an organization 
of 300 black sisters and nuns dedicated to the cause of 
serving individual roles as God-convicted black women. 


This article also contains background information 
concerning Sister Mary Martin De Porres Grey which indicates 
she is 27 years old, in 1970, that she was graduated from 
Mt. Mercy College, now Carlow College, Pittsburgh, in 1966, 
and that she formerly taught at St. Marys School in 
Pittsburgh. The article indicates that in the summer of 
1968, she was a moderator and dormitory counselor for 
Project Upward Bound, an Office of Economic Opportunity 
Program for teen-agers having potential college achievement. 
The article also indiaates that in 1968 and 1969, she was 
the Assistant Director of the Pittsburgh Diocesan School 
Board Economic Opportunity Program. Also that she served 
on the Board of Directors of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 


On May 21, 1971, the first source advised that 
the subject is on the staff of Carlow College, 3333 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, a four year Liberal Arts College, 
operated by the Religious Sisters of Mercy, of which Order 
she is a member. The source advised that she resides at 
the convent at the school. 


Records of the Allegheny County Detective Bureau, 
Pittsburgh, and the Pittsburgh police Department, reviewed 
on May 14, 1971, contained no record concerning Grey. 

€ 


SISTER MARY MARTIN DE PORRES GREY 
ER uei 


Other informants who are familiar with certain 
aspects of racial activity in the Pittsburgh area, were 
contacted during April and May, 1971, and advised they 
had no information concerning the subject. 
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MATO grr pn ctt 


"pou TI m | EXEMPTION APPLICATION To ve Aid in fluplicat 
(Rev. March 1964 D with A District Di: ead 
à tor for your District. 


E EA iihi | (To be made only by a principal officer of the organization claiming exemption) 
. intese Revenue Service ee ye EA ees eee Seg 


For the use of organizations appiying for exemption under section 501 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code which are described in 
the following subsections: (Check the applicable subsection.) 


FK] Section 591 (c) (4) —Civic leagues or social welfare or- N Section 501 (c) (5)—Labor, agricultural, or horticul- 
ganizations (including posts, councils, etc., of veterans' tural organizations. 
organizations). T Section 501 (c) (6)—Business leagues, chambers of 
* cornmerce, etc. 
[C] Section 501 (c) (4)—Local associations of employees. [C] Section 501 (c) (8)—Fraternal beneficiary societies, etc. 


EVERY ORGANIZATION THAT CLAIMS TO BE EXEMPT MUST FURNISH THE INFORMATION AND DATA SPECIFIED IN DUPLICATE. IF ANY 
ORGANIZATION FAILS TO SUBMIT THE INFORMATION AND DATA REQUIRED, THIS APPLICATION WILL NOT BE CONSIDERED ON ITS 
MERITS AND WILL BE RETURNED. 


a Sn 
la. FULL NAME OF ORGANIZATION 


The Black World Foundation 


2. COMPLETE ADDRESS (Numoer, street, ^ or town, State and FPosial ZIP code) 


b. EMPLOYER IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 
See Instruction F) 
enainz 


3. DATE SUBMITTED 


2 3 : R * 
2670 Bridzevay, Sauselito iq 6 Nov. 30, 1970 

dg. Ig TALE ORGANIZATION tt b. IF "YES," IN WHICH STATE AND UNDER WHICH LAW (GENERAL CORPORATION, NOT FOR PROFIT, ean EDUCATIONAL, 
TNOOKPORATED 7 ELEEMOSYNARY, ETC.) ? Cire STATUTORY PROVISIONS. 


State of California Won Profit Purpose: Social Welfare 
E]ve [No Code Section 23701f 


e. lr Nor INCORPORATED, WHAT Is Form or ORGANIZATION ? d. DATE INCORPORATED OR ORGANIZED e. MONTH AND Dav ON 
i WHICH THE ANNUAL AC- 


ea COUNTING FexicD ENDS 
August 25, 1970 June 30, 1971 


N se EE N LOE as AAA EEEN ee ae a AEE 
3a. HAS ORGANIZATION FILED FEDERAL INCOXE Tax | b. IP “YEs,” Ford NuMBER or RETURN FILED AND INTERNAL REVENUE | c. YEAR(S) FILED 
RETURN (8)? > S District WHERE FILED. 
no. Yes x] No 


Yes | No | 


6a, ARE You THE OUTGROWTH OR CONTINUATION OF ANY FORM OF i 
PREDECESSOR (S) ? 


If "Yes," attach a statement indicating thame of your predecessor (s), the 

period during which it was in existence, and the reasons for its termination. 

x Submit copies of ali papers by v da the transfer of assets, if any, was effected. 
At : 


-smer D ant | 
` Sinks 

If "Yes SI UU indicating (1) *elass or classes of such stock, 

x &) the | Jeter ape CEN ciue of the shares, 3) the cons: ideration for which 


b. Is CAPITAL Stock ISSUED AND OUTSTANDING? 
cate of organization authorize es Es payment. on any class oi pota stock. 


, R ot A y FARER ; Ifs“ Yes.” atta £52 SI ing full details, including /1) amounts or 
c. Have You Mave oa Do You PLAN To MARS/AxY iene Ix value, (2) De sd Or poene distributed or to be distributed, and (3) 
or Your PROPERTY OR SURPLUS TO SHAREHOLDERS VA BS | basis of and autnority for distribution or pianned distribution, 
——————————————— * X M J rel PIE, ecm ceu [sceau Un Mc pP parece = 
d. Does ANY PART OR WILL ANY PART OF yous Gensere weer: Pap n3 : 
BENT PAYMENT FOR SERVICES OF ANY 7 "HA DEREN WeX If yes," attaphygtatOlkc à, rang in detaild 
To Be RENDERED? È i 


MEMBERS OR SEAREHOLDERS aeg: Nees i 2 To BE X so paid or to be paid and the character of the services rendered or to be 
RENDERED ? Sa, rendered. 


Roa i esha EMEN | | — * — -ean-ERANGSUDS SA ee 
e. Have You Mans or Do You PLAN TO ES e, YMENTS TO | | If “Yes,” attach a statement furnishing a detaii@d explanation of the amount 


^ oe jc cf o 
f. Dors ANY Parr or Do You Pra& fs .HX*E/Axy Part OF YOUR 
NET INCOME INURE TO THE Esset ceu SHARE- 
HOLDER OR INDIVIDUAL? 


Mas NEG 
| xX | If “Yes,” attach a vtta rne in detail. 
Netcare 
g. Do You Pay or Do You PLAN To Pay ones oR age 


OR PENSIONS OR ANNUITIES TO YOUR MEMBE | X | If "Yes," attach a statement E rules for eligibility. 
i nA AA AS 


1. YOU MUST SUBMIT COPIES OF ALL ADMINISTRATIVE OPINIONS AND SUR! MIT CITATIONS OF ALY | IUDICI. St DECISIONS AS WELL A 
COPIES OF APPLICATIONS OR REQUESTS FOR SUCH OPINIONS AND DECISIGNS (IF ANY) RELATING To THEJFOLLOWING QUESTIONS: 
A QM A ———— BM 


| Yes i No! if x ~S Yes: No 
a. Have You Ever RECEIVED OR REQUESTED ANY EXEMPT OR SPECIAL | : Í b. ARE Y ov Pon HE SUPERVISORY AUSISDICTION OF ANY STATE, Í : 
Status UNDER THE LAW OF THE STATE OF YOUR INCORPORATION OR i ‘x ! - Cotnty, GUY BEGULATORY BODY. SU£H AS THE SOCIAL WEL- | m d 
OrzRATION, SUCH AS INCOME CR PROPERTY TAX EXEMPTION? j i FARE AGENCY, B94zD OF REGENTS, EIC, OR Has SU^R Status i i 
re Ever BEEN REQUES@ED ? | | 
e. Has ANY COURT (INCLUDING A COURT OF PROBATE, SURROGATE'S Court, ETC.) EVER DECLARED THAT You WERE ORGANIZED AND OPERATED FOR | 
CHARITABLE, ETC., PURPOSES ? " P | x 


— 


8. Ir You Are CLAIMING EXEMPTION AS AN ORGANIZATION DESCRIBED IN SECTION 501 (c) (4) AS A LOCAL ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYEES, ATTACH A STATEMENT 
GIVING NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF EMPLOYERS WHOSE EMPLOYEES ARE ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP IN. THE ASSOCIATION. Ir EMPLOYEES OF Morg THAN ONE 
PLANT OR OFFICE OP THE SAME EMPLOYER ARE ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP, GIVE THE ADDRESS oF EACH SUCH PLANT OR OFFICE. 


9. Ir You Are CLAIMING EXEMPTION AS AN Orcaniz ios DESCRIBED IN SECTION 501 (c) (6), Do You Perform or Do You PLAN To PERFORM PARTICULAR 
SERVICES FoR MEMBERS, SHAREHOLDERS, OR OTHERS, SUCH AS FURNISHING CREDIT REPORTS, COLLECTING ACCOUNTS, INSPECTING PRODUCTS, CONDUCTING ADVER- 
TISING, PURCHASING MERCHANDISE, OR OTHER SIMILAR UNDERTAKINGS? [? Yes QC No 5 
Ir “YES,” ATTACH A STATEMENT IN DETAIL, INCLUDING INCOME REALIZED AND EXPENSES INCURRED, REGARDING SUCH ACTIVITIES. If ENGAGED IN ADVERTISING, 
ATTACH SPECIMEN COPIES OF MATERIAL, 


iva. 


b. IN THE CASE OF A SUBORDINATE OR LocaL LODGE, ETC., ATTACH A CERTIFICATE 


c. 


d. ATTACH A STATEMENT DESCRIBING THE Types or BEN 


ating under the lodge system means carrying on activities under a form of organization that comprises 


or the like.) 


oF THAT ORGANIZATION, 


PERIODICAL MEETINGS ARE ACTUALLY HELD. 


ne ns Eee 


31. YOU MUST ATTACH COPIES IN DUPLICATE OF THE FOLLOWING: 


a. If incorporated, a copy 


b. A copy of your bylaws or other similar code of regulations. 


d. A statement of receipts and expenditures for each annual accounting period 
clearly the sources of receipts and purp 


e. A brief statement which states the specific purposes for which the organization was formed. 
f. A statement explaining in detail each fund-raising activity and each 


g. A statement which describes in detail the nature of your activities, 


or other document setting forth your aims and purposes. 


changes presently proposed.) 
any changes presently proposed.) 
if you were in existence for less than a year). 


year). This statement should set forth 
(1) Where funds have been loaned or borrowed, the reason 


FRATERNAL BENEFICIARY SOCIETY, ETC., 
IHE LovGE SYSTEM OR FOR THE EXCLUSIVE BENEFIT OF THE 


of your articles of incorporation, or if not incor porated, 
(Conformed copies must 


of operation (or for the period for 
oses of expenditures. 


for the transaction, the security given, 


AS DESCHIBED IN SECTION 501(c) (8). 


STATE WHETHER THE ORGA?D?ZATION 

MEMBERS OF AN ORGANIZATION SO OPERATING. (Oper- 

loccl branches, chartered by a parent organization 
t 


——— 


SIGNED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE PARENT ORGANIZATION, UNDER THE SEAL 


CERTIFYING THAT THE SUBORDINATE LODGE Is A DuLY CONSTITUTED Bopy OPERATING UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE PARENT BopY. 


IN THE CASE OF A PARENT OR GRAND LODGE, ATTACH A STATEMENT SHOWING (1) THE NUMBER OF SUBORDINATE LODGES IN ACTIVE OPERATION, AND (2) WHETHER 


EFITS (LIFE, SICK, ACCIDENT, OR OTHER BENEFITS) PAID on To BE Pam MEMBERS. 


x 


2 copy of your constitution, articles of association, declaration of trust, 
be furnished of the original document, all amendmenta thereto, and any 


(Conformed copies must be furnished of the original document, all amendments thereto, and 


. A coraplete statement of assets and liabilitigs as of the end of each annual accounting period of operation (or as of the date of the filing of this application, 


which you were in existence, if less than-a 
These items shouli include but are not limited to: 


and interest required. i 


(2) The extent to which the receipts or income is derived from nonmembers through ticket sales, facilities furnished, or other income producing activities. 
member, shareholder, or employee of the applicant or its predecessor, the amount 


(3) Where applicant is a party to a lease, the other party being an oificer, c 
reasons for the transaction, and a statement as to the fair market value of the property 


received or paid for the lease, 
determined. 


incorporation or bylaws for this purpose.) PE 


and how that value was 


(Do not quote from or make reference to the articles of 


business enterprise you have engaged in or plan to engage in, accompanied by copies 


of ali agreements, if any, with other parties for the conduct of each fund-raising activity or business enterprise. 


activities which you sponsor, and proposed activities. 


E. A statement which explains fully any specific activities that the: organization has engaged in or sponsored and which have been discontinued. (Give 
dates of commencement and termination and the reasons for discontinuance.) 


i. A statement which describes the purposes, other than in payment for services rendered or supplies furnished, for which the organization's funds gre 


k A statement which ciearly indicates 


A 


‘best of my knowledge and belief it is true, 


j. A copy of each lease, if any, 


expended or will be expended. en epee 


in which you are the lessee or lessor of property (real, personal, gas, oil, or mineral) or in whieh you own an interest under 


such lease, together with copies of all agreements with other parties for development of the property. é 


waar 


omitted ij the organization’s charter, certijicate, 


what State statutes or court decisions govern the distribution of assets dpon dissolution. 
or other instrument of orgenizaiion makes Provision jor such distribution.) 


(This statement may be 


A statement which clearly indicates what qualifications are necessary for membership in the organization. (This statement may be omitted if the charter, 
certificate, or other instrument of organization so provides.) a s t i 


FILING OF APPLICATION 


The completed appiication, together with all information and 
data required, shovid be filed in duplicate with your District 
Director of Internal Revenue. As soon as practicable after 
the information and data are received, the organization will 
be advised of the Commissioner's determination and of the 
annual returns which will be required to be filed. 


ATTACHMENTS 


Every attachment should show the name and address of the 
organization, the date, an identifiable heading, and that it is 
an attachment to Form 1024. 


In addition to the documents and statements listed which 
must be filed, any additional information citing court deci- 
sions, rulings, opirions, etc., should be filed for purposes of 
expediting processing of the application." . 


Power OF ATTORNEY 


If the organization expects to be represented in person or 
by correspondence by an agent or an attorney, a power oí 
attorney specifically authorizing the agent V attorney to rep- 
resent the organization must be filed. l 


INSTRUCTIONS 5 RENS ae: 
"^| D. CLAIM FoR EXEMPTION 


A mere claim or contention by.an organization that it is 
exempt from income tax under section 501 (a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code will not relieve the organization from 
filing income tax returns and paying the tax. 


REQUESTS FOR WITHHOLDING OF INFORMATION ja 


Any information which is submitted in the application or in 
support of it and which is determined by the Commissioner 
to relate to any trade secret, patent, process, style of work, 
or apparatus, may upon request be withheld from public in- 
spection if the Commissioner determines that the disclosure 
of such information would adversely affect the organization. 
Such requests must (1) clearly identify the material to be 
withheld (the document, page, paragraph, and line), (2) in- 


clude the reasons for the organization's position that the in-» 


formation is of the type which may be withheld from public 
inspection, and (3) be filed with the documents in which the 
material to be withheld is contained. 


EMPLOYER IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 


Enter your employer identification number on line 1b. If 
you have no identification number, you must obtain one be- 
fore filing this exemption application. To obtain one, file 
Form SS-4, Application for Employer Identification Num- 
ber, with your District Director of Internal Revenue. 


DECLARATION 


Under penalties of perjury, I declare that I have examined this application, including accompanying statements, and to the 


————————— M 


fm em mm, <-> 


ture of officer 


correct, and complete. 


—ÁÀ i á À n e—"À us À— P 


U. S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE : 1970 O - 108-170 


————— 


lle. 


lif. 


lig. 


lli. 


The Black World Foundation 
2670 Bridgeway 

Sausalito, California 9496 65 
Attachment to Form 1024 


STATEMENT 


Commencing January 1971, nominal wages will be paid some of 
the officers and office personnel. 


Only nominal salaries. 


The basic purposes of The Black World Foundation are to 
encourage, develop and promote a new black culture that 
will unify and solidify ideologies which will lead to 
genuine black liberation. 


The Black World Foundation is planning an extensive 
program to provide analysis, research and symposiums 

on all the basic-issues that concern black America: 

the economics of labor, land and industry; the control 

of cities; the state; the question of genocide; of black 
education and the arts; of the family, their total health 
and well-being. 


There are no specific fund raising plans at the present 
time. The Black Scholar, one of the projects of The Black 
World Foundation, is on a self sustaining basis. The 
seminars and retreats planned for the Spring and Fall of 
1971 are in the process of being finalized and will require 
nominal fund raising. 


The Black World Foundation plans to establish the following 
projects: 


^A Center for Research, Planning and Statistics, to gather 


data relevant to this generation of black Americans, its 
goals, strategy and tactics. 


Symposia and seminars on every phase of black America. 


Dialogue among various liberation groups and progressive 
factions within the United States, for an effective and 
creative exchange of information. 


Liaisons with African cultural groups for the purpose of 
developing a new type of cultural renaissance -- from 
kindergarten to university. 


Refer to llg. above. 
è DISTRICT DIRECTOR 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 
P RECEIVED 


DEC 2 2 1979 


CHIES, “YDIT DIVISION 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


æn o. .. 


THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
BALANCE SHEET 


YEAR END JUNE 30, 1970 


ASSETS 
Ca Shinn rrr 502.60 
Accounts Receivable -------------2------ 10,385.73 
LIN Ven tor yn mnt rrr rrr ne 464.19 
Office Equipment-----------------——--- 539.41 
TOTAL ASSETS:-------------------------- 11,991.84 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
Accounts Payable 11,041.84 
Loans Payable 950.00 
Total current liabilities--------------- 11,991.84 
e 


THE BLACK SCHOLAR 


INCOME STATEMENT 


YEAR END JUNE 30, 1970 


OPERATING EXPENSE: 


Printing Expense 

Shipping & pastage expense 
Office supplies Expense 
Rent Expense 

Salary Expense 

Telephone Expense 

Sales Commission Expense 
Outside Contract Expense 
Miscellaneous Expense 


TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSE--------.-- ——— 


LOSS FROM OPERATION 


22,673.29 
4,498.09 
215.86 
1,110.00 
8,066.56 
1,090.68 
145.43 
2,4€0.81 


£152.37 


37,045.14 
464.10 


37,509.24 


4,903.85 


THE BLACK WORLD FOUNDATION 
INCOME STATEMENT 


YEAR END JUNE 39, 1970 


LECTURE & DONATION: ---------------------2 nono $ 752.00 
OPERATING — —————— — € 
COMMITTED ESSAY CONTEST EXPENSE---.--------- 500.00 
(feesee ve) dad 
TOTAL OPERATING EXPENSEÉ----——-----—--—--—-——-—-——-——00-- ———M 500.00 


NET INCOME | | $ 252.00 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Memorandum 


TO DIRECTOR, FBI DATE: 5/27/71 
FROM : (E inc, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
| DL 
SUBJECT: "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 
RM 
ReBulet to San Francisco dated 1/28/71. yx P 
Enclosed for the Bureau is one (1) xerox copy of | 
U.S. Department of Treasury IRS Form 1024 (application for 
tax exempt status), one (1) copy each of "The Black Scholar" 
Income Statement and Balance Sheet for the year ending 
6/30/70. 
t The enclosures were obtained from Mr. JOSEPH 
Exempt Organizations Section, IRS, 


=} ©] CARAMUCCI, Revenue Agent, 
a ; San Francisco, California.  CARAMUCCI advised the IRS is 


[ 4 : 
= X4 investigating NATHAN HARE and the Black World Foundation since 
=| that foundation has applied for tax exempt status. CARAMUCCI 
advised the IRS National Office, Exempt Organizations Section, 
Washington, D.C., Attention T; MS; EO would have more infor- 
mation regarding the Black World Foundation which might be 
furnished the Bureau through liaison channels if deemed 


necessary. j 
jf 


Mr. WILLIAM KEEGAN, Postal Service Department, 
Room 139, U.S. Post Office, Rincon Annex, Spear and Mission 
Streets, San Francisco, furnished the following information on 


4/29/71: 
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ZU CN Since the offices of "The Black Scholar" are located 
in Sausalito, California, that magazine's application for 2nd 
E class mailing was made to the Sausalito Post Office. Applica- 
tion is made on POD Form 3501 (Application for Second-Class 
Mail Privileges), which contains pertinent information regarding 


distribution of that magazine, 


All copies of the magazine are mailed at Ban 
Francisco, except those copies addressed for delivery at 
Sausalito. The mailing from San Francisco is done by-FRED _ 


A STEEL MAIL SERVICE, 363 Sixth Street, San Francisco. The 
aziné/was contracted to Graphic Arts, $e oa 
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believed to be located in Marin, but Graphic Arts sublets the 
actual printing to Owl Printing Company, 69 Green Street, San 
Francisco. 


The March, 1971 issue mailing consisted of 9370 
domestic copies, and 104 foreign copies (copies mailed o 
points outside the U.S.). 


The January, 1971 issue consisted of 7904 domestic 
issues. 5390 issues were sent to the East Coast, 598 copies 
to the Midwest and 1916 copies to the western United States. 
Of the 1916 West Coast copies, 984 copies were designated for 
the San Francisco Bay Area. 


On 5/12/71, Mr. FRED STEEL of Fred Steel Mail 
Service, 363 Sixth Street, San Francisco, advised he had con- 
tracted to mail all subscription copies of "The Black Scholar". 
STEEL appeared very cooperative and willing to assist the 
FBI in any way he could. 


In compliance with Bureau instructions in referenced 
letter, cases have been opened on the six individuals formerly 
listed on the staff of "The Black Scholar". It should be 
noted that current issue of "The Black Scholar" deletes three 
names formerly listed as staff members. 

LEADS : 


SAN FRANCISCO 
AT SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA, Will attempt to obtain 
a copy of POB Form 3501 from U.S. Post Office, Sausalito. 


AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, Will maintain contact 
with FRED STEEL for information regarding "The Black Scholar" 
and Black World Foundation. 
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UNITED STATE: IMENT 


Memorunuum 


9/27/71 


DATE: 


IRECTOR, FBI 


Re San Francisco letter to the Bureau dated 4/23/71. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of the 
agazine "The Black Scholar" dated April - May, 1971. 


“Five copies of "The Black Scholar" were purchased 
t The/Book Center, 172 Turk Street, San Francisco. One copy 
S being maintained in the San Francisco file. Pe 


"Phe Black Scholar" is a black militant magazine 
monthly, except for July and August, by Dr. NATHAN 


HARE, who is on the Security Index. 


ENT S Earn 
The April - May, 1971, issue contains the explanation 
"The extraordinary difficulties of securing writing by prisoners 
and processing it with a limited staff, have forced us to 
combine the April and May issues. But you will still receive 
your ten issues; the June, 1971 and a tenth issue early this 

s 


summer .« e e 

The April - May issue contains mostly articles by 
black prisoners, including ANGELA DAVIS, FLETA DRUMGO, one of 
the "Soledad Brothers", and others. If there is a central 
theme it is the general dissatisfaction of certain black people 
with alleged injustices suffered by them within the judicial 
and correctional systems. Although there are no calls for 


specific violent action noted in this issue there appears a 
general preoccupation with the idea that all black prisoners / 
J) ^ Jy" £ 
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are "political prisoners". y. ) ^ 
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JNITED STATES CX RNMENT 


Vlemoras.. dum 


TO  : DIRECTOR, FBI l DABE 4723/71 
FROM : (Fire, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
iw 
SUBJECT: - "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 
RM 


fx} 


Re San Francisco letter to Bureau, dated 3/4/71, (i 
and Bureau letter to San Francisco, dated 1/28/71. : 


.Enclosed for New York is one copy of an article 
which appeared in captioned magazine and is authored by 
S. E.4ANDERSON, Chairman of Black Studies Program at Sarah 
Lawrénce College, Bronxville, New York. 


San Francisco has in the past submitted four 
copies of "The Black Scholar" to the Bureau each month. 
In the past these copies were purchased from public news 
Stands. San Francisco has during 2/71 ordered four 
subscriptions to "The Black Scholar" under the name ALBERT 
BARNES, Post Office Box 416, San Francisco. The magazine 
advises a subscription takes approximately 6 weeks to commence 
although subscription will include magazines from date of 
original subscription. To date, San Francisco has not 
received issues of "The Black Scholar" through subscription. 
When current and back issues of "The Black Scholar" are 
received, they will immediately be furnished to the Bureau 
| according to prior San Francisco practice and Bureau 
| instructions. 
{ 
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"The Black Scholar" is a Black militant 
magazine published monthly, except for 
July and August, by Dr. NATHAN HARE, who 
is on the Security Index. 


ALL IN 


The central theme of the 3/71 issue of "The Black 
Scholar" is Pan-Africanism, Part II. There is óne article 
contained therein which advocates violence. this article is 
authored by S. E. ANDERSON and is entitled Revolutionary 
Black Nationalist Is Pan-African." 


In this agticle, ANDERSON discusses the 02 Z 
iy SorHggée for Black liberation and states: yw -— XC Du ed. 
"T met ERS 


~ Bureau (RM) $T-109 RECS 16 APR 29 1971) 
NS 


2 - New York (Encl. 1) (RM) 
3 - San Francisco 
(1 - 157-1119) (NATHAN HARE) vemm 
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"Innovative strategies and tactics of 
revolutionary violence would also be needed. 
More specificly the sophisticated uses of 
violence wold include terrorism and other 
forms of psychological, anā possibly bio- 
chemical warfare, weeded with urban and rural 
guerrilla actions primarily developed through 
our struggle and security through our 
thorough analysis of similar struggles." 


Separate LHM, under caption of author's name, 
is being submitted concerning the article written by 
ANDERSON. 


On 3/3/71, LARRY MILLER, Supervisor, Internal 
Revenue Service, 450 Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 
advised that the Black World Foundation is not presently 
registered as a nonprofit organization. MILLER advised 
that organization has applied for such status but 
application was returned in 2/71 because it was incomplete. 
MILLER further advised of the possibility that Black World 
Foundation is currently working with the Corporation 
Committee, State of California, in an attempt to obtain 
documents necessary to become recognized as a nonprofit 
organization by Internal Revenue Service. 


Investigation at San Francisco continuing 
in compliance with Bureau instructions contained in 
referenced Bureau letter. 


LEADS 
NEW YORK 
AT BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK. Will handle in 
accordance with instructions set forth in Bureau airtel 


to Albany, 1/24/68, and concerning Black Nationalists 
publications. 


SP 157-4615 
TJF:dew 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. Will continue 
investigation as instructed in referenced Bureau letter 
and will continue to follow activities of NATHAN HARE 
and submit copies of "The Black Scholar" as received. 
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UNITED STATES Gr. ire LENT 
Wa V F Yg 
Memorandum 


TO : DIRECTOR, FBI | DATE: 3/4/71 


: SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 


f f IPARA A ki A T | 
THE BLACK SCHOLAR ALL INFORMATION CONTAINED | 
en HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED cof 
DATELo22-S4 BYS 
| Re San Francisco letter to Bureau, 2/8/71; 
NL and Bureau letter to San Francisco, 1/28/71. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four Copies of the 
magazine, "The Black Scholar", dated February, 1971. 


Enclosed for Philadelphia is one copy of an 
article which appeared in above said magazine and is 
authored by MAX STANFORD. 


Four copies of "The Black Scholar" were purchased 

&t the Book Center, 172 Turk Street, San Francisco. A 
fifth copy of the magazine obtdined through the San Je 
ancisco Division subscription under the name of ALBERT | jN 
^BARNES, Post Office Box 416, San Francisco, is being a 


retained for this file. E P n 

"The Black Scholar" is a black militant magazine: 
published monthly, except for July and August, by Dr. 
LJ NATHAN HARE, who is one of the Security Index. 


The central theme of the February, 1971, issue 
of "The Black Scholar" is Pan-Africanism I. There is one 
article contained therein which advocates violence. This 
article is authored by MAX+STANFORD and is entitled "The je ^g 
Pan-African Party". STANFORD is the national field 


chairman of the Revolutionary Action Movement. Oty ity 


; In this article, STANFORD stat@sf9 "In order for 
Africa to be truly liberated, a world war of liberation 
must be fought between Africa, Europe and America." 
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. No main file on STANFORD maintained by San 
Francisco. San Francisco file number for Revolutionary 
Action Movement is 100-54076. 


Separate LHM under caption of the author's 
name follows concerning the article written by STANFORD. 


LEADS 
PHILADELPHIA 


AT PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. Will handle 
in accordance with instructions set forth in Bureau airtel 
to Albany dated 1/24/68, and concerning Black Nationalist 
Movement publication. : 


SAN FRANCISCO 


AT SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. Will continue 
investigation as instructed in referenced Bureau letter 
and will continue to follow the activities of NATHAN HARE 
and submit copies of "The Black Scholar" as requested. 


E. R. Sturm 
W. H. Atkinson 
R. N. Byers 
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SAC, Saa Froncibco 
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ReBulet to San Francisco 1/26/71. 


Bureau indices haye bees searched eonceraing Calvin 
Bromley —2 iil Mater 


s reflect that Harsha ll was a participaast 
| ard Nati Conference on Black Power, Philadelphia, 
eylvania, 8/29/88 to 9/1/86 


T Chrismas is identified an a Negro mele empleyed as 
f 1,9 Fügiish $astructor at San Francisco State College, 

| pew York and San Francisco are in possossion 
851o informatics concerning Narcheli aad 


files tood, Smith, nnd Johnson are not idem Sfiabie - 
files based on availiable informatio: 


On. 


taff of this publication, 
, and Pittsburgh were previously 
appropriate investigation, 7 


REG, /57- &oan- 3 


: them. mM Se deferuine $f theke aotivition gus 


condoct investigation to fully ídentify 
rant sotivo 
vestigation, Results of these preliminary investigations 
of jadividusis will be reper ted under individual captions 
in form suitable for dissoniustion with recommendations 
concerning additional investigation and inclusion on 
Agitator index or Security Index. 


It nust bed cieariy uauderstood by San Francisco that 

the letter ro tiag copies of “The Black Scholer" and 

— is of the vbi JR thorooi suet be captioned the smee 
de eonssnicsrtios but wili net costais ronults of 

rollen Bre ven reforred te in itas cone through four above. 

Previsus instructions cemeeraiag ansiycis of this publication 

pill be followed. 


. Results of iavestigation of "The Bieck Soholar" «ad 
eek World PFounudatios' will be reported undor "The Black 
Scholar" caption in form suitzsbio for disseunisstion, 


Results of investigation of individuale must be 
reported under individual captione ia fors suitable for 


fereeced San Rig neisco letter sets out leade for 
Hew York for Pittsburgh t comduct investigation coücernisag — 
Calvin Bromley Horshsll ur aud Sister Be Martin Be Parros | i: 
ea authors of inflenntery art = in De er, 1979, issue | 
of "The Bleck Scholar." [od 


in view of the pparont church affiliation of these —— 
iudíviduais, investignticos should be most discreot and lint ted / 
te =o ang establis shed sourees to identify, dotorniao baci — 
pur | ascorteia if their activities warrant active 
bait remis is form suíisblo for disseninet 
Ben di ation regarding active inyostigetion. 
TS ate being reviowod concerning HEsrehall, 
Gey, and the enp Hs ed "Sho Black Scholar," Any pertinent 
information will be fursished ta interested offices. 
eS 
NOTE: 
"The Black Scholar” is a 50+ page magazine published 
monthly at San Francisco by Nathan Hare, a Negro San Francisco 
~ 2 NOTED CONTINUED ON PAGE T! 


Francisco 
ck Scholar" 


-axe (Continued) 


Security Index subject. Hare was fired by Howard University 
and San Francisco State College because of his militant 
activity. Hare is president of The Black World Foundation 
which claims its purpose as "shaping of a revolutionary 
black culture." "The Black Scholar" contains inflammatory 
articles and is being investigated according to instructions 
in Bureau airtel 1/24/68 captioned "Black Nationalist 
Movement Publications," to identify extremist individuals 
and organizations. "The Black Scholar" of December, 1970, 
identifies Reverend Calvin Bromley Marshall III as pastor 

of Varick Memorial African Methodist-Episcopal Zion Church, 
Brooklyn, New York. Sister M. Martin De Porres Grey is 
idehtified as president of The National Black Sisters' 
Conference, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Therefore, above 
instructions are given to conduct discreet investigation. 
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ReBulet to San Francisco 12/30/70 nud San Franca 
SYletter to the Bureau 1/12/71 captioned "Hatha than Hare, RH — B. 


z i in the future, San Francisco's letter transmitting 
DC aad auslyzing "The Black Scholar" magazine should be 

nm captioned as shove; and if not already tt San Francisco 
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Submitting copies of "The Black 
becsuse of the apparent 
eap San Francisco will 
tigat: concern "Tho Black Scholar" to 
| this publication ats and ite wcll 
tion should include’ but not be limited te the 


i. identify The Black World Foundation sad 
rincipals thereof sad determine if it is, in fact, registered 
2 nonprofit organization with internal Revenue Service, 


nat t quantity. Obtain fren the Post Office all “available 
aterantion — declared wail circulstion 
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Fig SAC, San Francisco December 30, 1970 


1 - Mr. Tunstall / 
l - Mr. Byers 


db" 3 


sb D ReBuairtel to Albany, 1/24/68, captioned "Black 
>i /NNationalist Publications," and SFlet to the Bureau, 12/16/70, 


GE & # 
— Ea captioned "Nathan Hare, RM - BN." M > 
= E d X 
pete First reference gave instructions concerning " 
UO submission of black nationalist publications to the Bureau. A 
E cos These instructions should be followed in each instance. E La 
FR | mN 
z A] In addition to the instructions in first reference, “4 | 
ae San Francisco should also follow the additional instructions & 


=z it Sf stated hereinafter pertaining to the submission of "The Black 


Scholar" published monthly at San Francisco by Nathan Hare. 


een, nam Y 
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Four copies of each issue of "The Black Scholar" 
should be submitted to the Bureau by cover letter setting out © 
information as instructed in first reference. If this = 
publication contains any articles of an inflammatory nature f 
such as advocating violence or guerrilla warfare activities, Z 
that particular article must be reported by LHM suitable for 
dissemination under appropriate individual caption. This may 
be accomplished either by incorporating a Xerox copy of the 

l pertinent article as a part of the LHM or by summarizing the  , 
SHa article in the LIM. rA 
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The above instructions pertaining to the submission 
of "The Black Scholar" will be effective with the 12/70 issue. 
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Letter to SAC, San Francisco 
RE: "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" 


NOTE: 


"Ihe Black Scholar," published monthly at' 
San Francisco, appears to be militant in nature. Because 
of the size of the booklet and its limited distribution, 
making it difficult for the field to obtain an unlimited 
number of copies, the above instructions to San Francisco 
are believed necessary to insure it is properly revieved 
and necessary dissemination made of pertinent articles. 
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UNITED STATES GG .RNMENT 
Memorandum 


TO > DIRECTOR FBI (157-20214) | DATE: 3/26/76 


mou Wine SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (C) 


SUBJECT: THE ‘BLACK SCHOLAR (TBS) 
EM 


Remylet dated 12/2/75. 


— A review of this file reflects that the publisher, 


NATHANWHARE, resigned in February 1975, when he accused the 

board of directors of being made up, in the majority, of 
"black Marxists". This was denied by the Editorial Staff. 

Pe j t 

oe In any event, the contributed works which appear 
in the publication do not appear to provide a basis under 
contemporary guidelines for a continuing investigation; nor 
does the publishing of these works appear to provide a 
basis for investigation of the publication itself. 


In light of the above the investigation of The 
Black Scholar is being discontinued, UACB. 
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oo} Bureau (Encs. 10) (RM) 


DIRECTOR FBI (157-20214) | DATE: 12/2/75 
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THÉ BLACK SCHOLAR (TBS) 
EM 
OO: San Francisco 


The June 1975 issue was received 8/4/75, and the 
July - August 1975 issue was received 8/20/75. Additional 
four copies of each issue of "The Black Scholar" (TBS) were 
obtained 9/5/75, 


TBS is published by the Black World Foundation, 
2658 Bridgeway, Post Office Box 908, Sausalito, California. 


The additional copies of TBS were obtained from 
ROBERT SEIFERT, Business Manager, L & S Distributors, 1161 
Post Street, San Francisco. At that time Mr. SEIFERT stated 
that LOU SWIFT, the former owner of L & S, had recently 
died and the company is in probate and there is Some question 
as to the future of the company. 4) 


# 


Four copies of each issue are enclosed for Vea 

FBIHO and one copy of each issue is being retained by San if | 
Francisco. F / 
JP tf 

A delay in review of magazines and their sub- 

mission to FBIHQ was necessitated due to case agent handling 


leads in the HEARNAP and MOOREFORD matters. 


The June 1975 issue, Volume 6, No. 9, features 
black arts and literature and covers a "broad sampling of 
modern black poetry, shorf/ stories and commentary on 
literature and art." f 


The July - Aud ' 975 issue, Volume 6, No. 10, 


features Black Psychol 
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It is noted that NATHAN HARE, the original 
publisher of TBS, is no longer associated with the magazine. 


A review of the articles appearing in both issues 
reveal none which are believed sufficiently inflammatory or 
extremist to warrant special attention. However, an article 
which may be of interest to FBIHQ is found on Page 43 of 
the July - August 1975 issue and is entitled "New Evidence 
of FBI 'Disruption' Program" written by BAXTER SMITH. Two 
copies of this article are also being furnished FBIHQ. 


San Francisco will continue to review issues of 
TBS e 1 
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Memorandum 


TO : 


cw] k- f 
FROM : SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 


SUBJECT: 


and one COpy is being retained by San Francisco. 


DIRECTOR, FBI  (157-20214) DATE: 6/17/75 


THE BLACK SCHOLAR (TBS) ALL INT Ue a 2OcEley 


iti el 


OO: SF 


DNTE(o- 22 ot n 


The April, 1975 issue of TBS was received 5/22/75.. 
This magazine is published by thexBlack World Foundation ar 
(BWF) at 2658 Bridgeway, P.O. Box 908, Sausilito, california. CP» 


á lack Economics (III) is featured in this issue 


"a 
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of the magazine. 


Four copies of this issue are enclosed for FBIHQ^ 


Two photocopies of the following articles are 
being forwarded to the Bureau because of interest in the ES 
authors of the articles, or the extremist intent of the article&jf 


Page 15, entitled "Imperialism and the Third World 
Economy" by CLARENCE J. MUNFORD. 


|. 4g, Page 27, entitled, "The Struggle of Ben Chavis 
and thé Wilmington 10" by.ANGELA Y. DAVIS. a i-e c TI 27 


Lll 
Page 36, entitle Wl ner We Struggle, Together 


We Win" by SHIRLEY GRAHAM DU BOIS. r4 54975 
m lip 
Two photocopies of the article by aa 


DU BOIS are being sent to Boston because of her employment 
at the University of Massachusetts, Amhurst. One copy of the 
article by ANGELA Y. DAVIS is being sent to Charlotte because 


of the subject matter of the Wilmington 10. One copy of the 


® article by ANGELA I. PAYIS is being routed to her SF file. 
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' For the information of Boston, the following is 
set forth: 


TBS is a magazine furst published in 1969. 
from 2658 Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausilito, 
California. “The Magazine publishes mili- 
tant, inflammatory and extremist material 
advocating racial Violence, Pan-Afrikanism 
and radical prison reform. The magazine 
is published by the BWF. Printed material 
of BWF states that the BWF was formed ... 
to begin the shaping of a revolutionary 
black culture. 


PART ONZ Or , WO PARTS 


IMPERIALISM AND 
THIRD WORLD ECONOMICS 


by CLARENCE J. MUNFORD 


: M ORE AND MORE, as Afro-Americans 
IN 


—locked in their own class struggle 
against U.S. | monopoly capital and 
racism—look around the world, they are at 
once encouraged and baffled by the 
emergence of so many new states and great 
liberation struggles in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. They feel drawn towards Africa, 
but do not know what to make of some of the 
regimes there. They hear much of the effect 
the general crisis of U.S. capitalism is sup- 
posed to be having on the "Third World," 
but really have not made up their minds 
whether a "Third World" exists at all. 

In the flood of rhetoric concerning the 
"Third World," basic questions are left unan- 
swered, questions, like the difference be- 
tween colonialism and neo-colonialism, like 
whether a non-capitalist path of development 
is feasible in "Third World" countries, and 
whether non-capitalist is identical with 
socialist development. How does the political 
economy of raw materials work in developing 
countries? Exactly why and how does the 
imperialist world system go about exploiting. 
and oppressing Africans, Asians and Latin 
Americans? What are the scientifically- 
verifiable prospects for improvements in the 
"Third World"? 


CLARENCE J. Munrorp, M.A., D.Ph., is Associate 
Professor, Department of History, University of 
Guelph in Canada. Dr. Munford spefff five years 
in West Africa teaching at a Nigerian university. 
Before that he studied Marxism-Leninism at 
Karl-Marx-University in the German Democratic 
Republic, a socialist countrv. 
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This essay will probe these and related 
questions, and suggest some answers. 


W: MUST BEGIN by understanding what the 
term imperialist colonial system means. A 
product of history, the imperialist colonial 
system is the totality of colonies, semi- 
colonies, dependent countries, and neo- 


. colonial states, oppressed and enslaved by 


the modern imperialist powers. At one time, 
this system enveloped most of the people on 
earth, today it is badly battered and much 
reduced, but still has notable vestiges and 
powerful capacities to assume new forms. 
Colonies are best defined as countries lacking 
political independence which belong to a 
monopoly-capitalist-dominated ^ metropolis 
(an imperialist state). In the narrow sense, a 
colony is any inhabited territory whose 
sovereignty rests with a distant state. 

In imperialism's current phase, the colo- 
nial system consists, in addition to full- 
fledged colonies, of various types of semi- 
colonies, dependencies and  neo-colonial 
states. Dependencies are poorly developed, 
formally independent countries which have 
become the objects of colonial exploitation, 
and which are subject to imperialist 
economic and political control. A semi- 
colonial state is one in which pre-capitalist 
local ruling classes share the exploitation of 
the popular masses with the foreign im- 
perialist bourgeoisie. Neo-colonial states are 
formally independent countries still subject 
to colonia! exploitation, but in which, owing 
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to the national liberation movement, the 
worsening crisis of capitalism, and the grow- 
ing weight of the socialist world system, the 
imperialist masters are forced to resort to 
modernized and more sophisticated methods 
in order to hold on. 

Colonial conquest and the establishment of 
great world empires by enslaving weaker 
peoples existed before imperialism dawned 
in the 1870s and 1880s, in fact, long before 
the appearance of capitalism. After all, Rome 
and the Hellenistic — states—ancient 
slaveholding societies—were empires, and 
Genghis Khan, the Arab Caliphs and the Ot- 
toman Turks ruled over military despotic 
empires. Western European commerical 
capitalism, which from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century created the world market 
and enslaved Africans, set up huge colonial 
empires in the Western hemisphere, India 
and Indonesia. However, as Lenin proved, 
colonies acquired new significance in the era 
of monopoly capital and imperialism. 

The change in the role of colonies was 
caused by the ousting of free competition by 
monopoly domination in the advanced 


capitalist countries (ca. 1873-1895) which 


were just then in the process of subjugating 
colonies and semi-colonies. Exploitation of 
colonies, semi-colonies and dependencies 
became one of the most lucrative sources of 
superprofit for the emergent monopolies. 
Imperialist colonial policy was historically in- 
separable from the completion of the territor- 
ial division of the world among the im- 
perialist powers and their struggle to redi- 
vide it. In 1919, colonies and dependencies 
herded into the imperialist colonial system 
occupied 72 percent of the world’s surface 
and contained over 69 percent of its popula- 
tion. The methods by which this empire was 
exploited included the export of capital, con- 
trol of raw material sources, and competition 
between the monopolies for spheres of influ- 
ence, economic regions and military bases. 


€ 
A; IT OVERRAN the globe, capitalism thus 
brought to a culmination the tendency to in- 


tegrate separate countries and regions 
economically. It tended to abolish national 
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isolation, gradually uniting huge territories 
in an integral whole. The method employed 
was unfeeling oppression and exploitation of 
colonial and dependent peoples by the me- 
tropolises. The so-called "Third World's" 
separate national economies—most of them 
pre-capitalist and with weakly-developed 
productive forces!'— were transformed into 
links in a connected chain called the “world 
economy." This "integration" actually split 
the world into a small group of imperialist 
powers which exploited and oppressed colo- 
nial and dependent countries, and the great 
majority of colonial and dependent countries 
whose inhabitants had to fight to free them- 
selves from the imperialist yoke. 


Imperialism condemned colonial and de- 
pendent peoples to economic and social 
backwardness, robbed of the prerequisites 
for progress, hundreds of millions fell victim 
to unparalleled cruelty, poverty and ignor- 
ance. Arbitrary imperialist disposal of the 
labour power and resources of the colonies 
for a long time froze productive forces in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America where the ma- 
jority of mankind lives. The colonies were 
drained of everything from the blood of hu- 
mans to raw materials. In the First World 
War almost a million and a half blacks from 
the African colonies, cheap “cannon fodder,” 
were mustered to fight as soldiers on the side 
of France. During both World Wars, the 
metropolises shifted a large part of the finan- 


_ cial burden off on the colonies. P 


The extent to which British capitalists en- 
riched themselves at the expense of their raw 
materials producing overseas colonies 
showed in the gap between the value of 
British imports and the value of exports. Tak- 
ing the price of producers' goods in 1913 as a 
base index of 100, by 1920, following World 
War I, the increase of the export prices re- 
ceived by British imperialism had outstrip- 
ped the import prices it paid by 61 percent. 
Colonial conquest also caused a tremendous 
growth of racial discrimination and national 
oppression. Thus from a historical stand- 
point, imperialist colonization is an enormity 
which cannot be overestimated. As Lenin 
noted, it transformed capitalism froin the 
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liberator of (European and North American) 
nations it had been in the centuries of strug- 
gle against fcudalism, into the greatest op- 
pressor of nations and nationalities in modern 
history. It is the cause for the backwardness 
of the “Third World” today. 

A striking feature of the general crisis of 
capitalism is the crisis and collapse of the co- 
lonial system we have witnessed over the last 
three decades. Of course we cannot fathom 
the crisis of the imperialist colonial system 
unless we first understand the general crisis 
of capitalism, the main features and tenets of 
which were revealed by Lenin. 


costis: capitalism's general crisis 
exploded on the scene in 1917. It is a com- 
prehensive crisis of the capitalist world sys- 
tem, marked by imperialist and anti- 
imperialist wars and social revolutions, by 
the struggle between moribund capitalism 
and rising socialism on a world scale. The 
chief characteristic of the general crisis of 
capitalism is the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat first in one coun- 
try, then the division of the world into two 
antagonistic social systems—the capitalist 
world system and the socialist world system. 
Capitalism’s general crisis encompasses all 
aspects of bourgeois (capitalist) society, 
economic and cultural as well as political, 
long term morbidity as well as crises of 
everyday living. One aspect means growing 
weakness for the capitalist world system in 
relation to emergent socialism, the other 
growing economic and political power for the 
countries which have broken away from 
capitalism. The general crisis began during 
the First World War and developed as the 
aftermath of Russia quitting the capitalist sys- 
tem. The first stage in capitalism’s general 
crisis coincided with the inter-war years, 
1917-1939. The second stage of the crisis 
opened with World War II and the subse- 
quent revolt against the capitalist system of 
the People’s Democracies in Europe gand 
Asia. The third (present) stage of the crisis 
began in the late 1950s and has featured the 
Cuban revolution and the Vietnamese 
people's victory over U.S. aggression. 
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Against this background we can under- 
stand the crisis of the imperialist colonial Sys- 
tem which appeared during the imperialist 
World War of 1914-1919, only to grow in 
scope and profundity thereafter, stimulated 
by the 1917 October Socialist Revolution. It 
is punctuated by terrible aggravation of the 
contradictions between the imperialist pow- 
ers on one side, and the colonies, semi- 
colonies and dependent countries on the 
other. A series of violent turning points, and 
critical collapses of one empire after the 
other, the crisis of the colonial system is man- 
ifested in the growth of the national libera- 
tion struggle of the oppressed peoples, cul- 
minating in independence, and in post- 
independence struggles against imperialism. 
The crisis of the colonial system is further 
caused by the development of industry and 
native capitalism in the colonies, a process 
which worsens the capitalist world's market- 
ing problems arid leads to the rise of an in- 
dustrial proletariat in the colonies. 

It was during the second stage of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism that the crísis of the 
colonial system reached its exploding point. 
World War II exposed the cancer of colo- 
nialism, it subjected the enslaved peoples to 
sore trials, yet by the same token destroyed 
the myth that the colonial masters were al- 
mighty. As the national liberation struggle 
revived and swelled in intensity after 1945, 
the colonial system disintegrated. 


Lenin was the first to realize (August-. 


September 1917) that, under imperialism, 
monopoly capitalism has a tendency to de- 
velop into state-monopoly capitalism and that 
this was bound to affect the mode of colonial 
exploitation. State-monopoly capitalism is 
imperialism's ultimate phase. Despite un- 
even development, today this process has 
gone so far that the bourgeois machinery of 
government is subordinate to the 
monopolies, and, as a glance at Washington, 
D.C. will tell us, big corporations merge 
with the state. The only article of faith wor- 


shipped by the state-monopoly capitalists is 


the extraction of the maximum super-profits. 
Though it deepens the main contradictions of 
the capitalist system, state-monopoly 
capitalists pursue their aim with an obstinacy 
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worthy of the damned. Exploitation of work- 
ing people intensifies in all advanced 
capitalist countries. i 

What remains of the imperialist colonial 
system is transformed into an integral 
economic system consisting of a center—the 
imperialist powers—and a periphery—a belt 
of super-exploited underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Territorial division of the non-socialist 
world between the imperialist powers and 
the struggle to redivide it now largely take 
the form of neo-colonialism. Basically neo- 
colonialism is a system of state-monopoly 
measures aiming at maintaining the 
economic positions and restoring the political 
privileges of imperialism in new forms in 
former colonies. Forcible suppression of na- 
tional liberation movements has become a 
fundamental imperialist doctrine. The Mus- 
sadiq government of Iran was overthrown for 
daring to clash with the international oil car- 
tel, and the Arbenz` government in 
Guatemala for facing up to the United Fruit 


monopoly. Israeli militarists were unleashed . 


against progressive Arab regimes. Patrice 
Lumumba, the father of independent Zaire, 
was murdered, and Santo Domingo invaded 
by U.S. marines. Chile’s President Salvador 
Allende was brutally assassinated for having 
exercised sovereignty against the profits of 
ITT, Anaconda and Kennecott. Protracted 
colonial wars rage everywhere. 

Such is the history of the emergence and 
the content of the imperialist colonial Sys- 
tem. 


La US SEEK to strengthen our theoretical 
grasp of the success of the national liberation 
movement. 

Following the defeat of fascist imperialism? 
in World War II, the struggle against im- 
perialist colonialism proceeded in a new, 
favourable ^ world-political ^ environment. 
Consolidation of the socialist world system 
and the strengtheningwef the world's demo- 
cratic forces promoted the national libera- 
tion movement globally. The expansion of 
socialism beyond the confines of a single 
country and the formation of a socialist world 
commonwealth radically altered the correla- 
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tion of class forces in the international arena. 
A situation was created propitious to the col- 
lapse of the imperialist colonial system. 
Thanks to the moral, political and material 
solidarity of the socialist states, the national 
liberation movement succeeded in holding 
its own and turning back the united 
counter-onslaught of the imperialist powers 
and international monopolies described 
above. As the bond between the national lib- 
eration movement and the struggle for 
socialism tightened, the progressive ele- 
ments of the post-war world proved decisive 
for the disintegration of the colonial system 
in its traditional form. Imperialism was 
thrown on the defensive historically. 

Hence no matter how limited and imper- 
fect, political independence creates better 
conditions for colonized peoples to develop 
the class struggle and strengthen the anti- 
imperialist alliance. Merely for this reason, 
political sovereignty should never be under- 
estimated; it is essential for the progress of 
“Third World” countries. Meanwhile factors 
like the rise of multinational corporations and 
the internationalization of production under 
the sponsorship of state-monopolies have ac- 
celerated the breakup of one of the colonial 
system's traditional features—‘“closed re- 
serves," i.e. colonial territories protected by 
the flag of one specific imperialist power and 
reserved exclusively for its financial oligarchy 
to exploit. 


Thus we see that it is the national libera-. 


tion movement which draws the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the world's population 
—oppressed by the financial oligarchy of a 
few large capitalist powers—into the historic 
struggle against imperialism. Without it, this 
majority, the third stream in the world re- 
volutionary process,? would stand apart from 
the international class struggle. 


W: HAVE NOW laid the groundwork for an 
examination of present-day colonial 
economics and exploitation of the “Third 
World.” Our next step will be to understand 
how the basic economic law of capitalism 
works under imperialism, and how monopoly 
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superprofits are extracted from imperialism’s 
“Third World” periphery. 

Monopoly superprofits include, in addition 
to average capitalist profit, a surplus profit 
which monopoly extracts in one or the other 
sphere of production or exchange because of 
its dominant position. A monopoly is a corpo- 
ration or other business enterprise whose 
concentration of capital and production is 
large enough to enable it to make regular 
superprofits. The big corporations like Ford 
Motor Company, General Electric, United 
States Steel, Morgan Guaranty Trust, Exxon, 
etc., whose names are household words for 
us, are all monopolies. Now, although the 
main component of monopoly superprofits is 
the extra surplus value? obtained at 
monopoly enterprises in the metropolis as a 
result of their higher rate of exploitation of 
workers, compared with non-monopoly en- 
terprises (i.e. small- and medium-scale 
capitalist businesses), a lot of monopoly 
superprofit is extracted from the sale of 
commodities. Commodities owned by 
monopolies are, as a rule, not sold for their 
prices of production (cost price plus average 
profit), but rather for higher monopoly 
prices. The monopoly price is equal to the 
cost price plus high monopoly profit. 
Monopoly price lies above production price, 
and, as arule, exceeds the value of the com- 
modity. This is an essential phenomenon 
which determines the necessary, natural de- 
velopment of monopoly capitalist reproduc- 
tion. Under imperialism, this derivative law 
of monopoly superprofit functions as a form 


and development of capitalism's basic - 


economic law—the law of surplus value. 
How does this affect the “Third World”? It 
affects it in the most brutal and physical 
manner becuase huge monopoly superprofits 
are obtained by appropriating much of the 
value created by the labour of “Third World” 
people. In colonial and neo-colonial coun- 
tries the lion’s share of the surplus value 
(along with part of the necessary product) 
produced by the agonizing, compulsory 
labour of hundreds of millions is seized by 
foreign monopolies, while most of the re- 
mainder is consumed unproductively by na- 
tive ruling classes. In fact, the advanced 
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capitalist states achieved a large part of their 
high development of productive forces and 
their comparatively high standard of living 
through looting the economically backward 
countries. Proof that the “Third World” of- 
fers U.S. monopoly capitalists fabulous op- 
portunities for profitable investment is the 
fact that the average profitability on. direct 
investments of U.S. companies was 7.7 per- 
cent higher in the “Third World” from 1960 
to 1970, than in developed capitalist 
countries. 5 

Governed by free competition, the export 
of commodities was typical for pre-monopoly 
capitalism. Imperialism shifts the emphasis 
to the export of capital. Capital is exported 
for one reason only—to bring monopoly 
superprofits back home to the capitalists. 
Capital is exported in two forms. In one var- 
iant, loans are granted to foreign govern- 
ments, provincial authorities, municipalities, 
and banks. In the other, the capital shipped 
abroad establishes industrial, commercial 
and banking enterprises in foreign countries 


(direct investments), or it purchases conces- . 


sions and constructs infrastructures like rail- 
ways, port installations, airports and roads, 
or, in backward countries, it buys up 
already-existing enterprises at ridiculously 
low prices. 

While most of the capital now exported 
from the U.S. goes to advanced capitalist 
countries (e.g. Canada, the Common Mar- 
ket), a lot still finds its way to backward, 
“Third World” countries where little capital 
is available, where wages are abominably 
low, raw materials cheap, and the price of 
land comparatively low. Kenya, Zaire, South 
Africa, and the West Indies, for example, fit 
this bill. There rivers of gold are sweated 
from the backs of superexploited workers and 
peasants. In 1964 the United States officially 
repatriated $4,900,000,000 in profits from di- 
rect investments in the “Third World”; in 
1966 it brought home $5,800,000,000, and 
in 1971 $8,820,000,000.9 Profits exported 
from Africa have almost trebled in recent 
years. In 1970 alone, profit on foreign in- 
vestments transferred abroad from 19 African 
states exceeded one billion dollars. During 
1970-1971, the Ivory Coast paid the im- 
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perialists $36,000,000 in profits, Zambia 
$38,000,000, Ghana $42,000,000, Nigeria 
$156,000,000, while $346,000,000 were 
sucked from black workers in the apartheid 
Republic of South Africa." As of 1974, 
"Nigeria holds first place for the influx of pri- 
vate investments (about $100 million); next 
come Morocco and Kenya, both at about the 
same level." 


Tuc EXPORT OF capital continues to be 
closely connected with the export of com- 
modities. Once a country has fallen into their 
debt, the imperialists who export capital usu- 
ally force their manufactured commodities on 
the debtor country at very disadvantageous 
rates for the debtor. The many puppet states 
who receive U.S. military “aid” are required 
by the Pentagon to purchase their military 
hardware exclusively from American arms 


manufacturers. In this way, tax monies de- . 


ducted from the wages of U.S. workers, and 
delivered to such traitors as General Nguyen 
Van Thieu, end up in the pockets of Ameri- 
can big businessmen. Directly invested capi- 
tal also enables foreign monopolies to seize 
markets and sources of raw materials in 
backward countries. Thus while quickening 
the development of capitalism in the “Third 
World,” the export of capital results in its 
allround subjugation and pillage by foreign 
monopolies. The export of capital provides 
the material basis for the division of the non- 
socialist world into a tight ring of profiteering 
imperialists and a large majority of peripheral 
debtor. countries. 

Clearly, “Third World” countries are sub- 
ordinates in the international capitalist divi- 
sion of labour dominated by the monopolies. 
Here it is useful to distinguish between ordi- 
nary foreign monopolies which exploit the 
underdeveloped periphery and the giant 
multinational corporations which already 
control one-sixth of the aggregate gross na- 
tional product of 811 the capitalist countries, 
and which have turned neo-colonialism into a 
nightmare for the peoples of the “Third 
World.” They are now the most typical rep- 
resentatives of imperialism in the neo- 
colonial era. A United Nations study of these 
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new imperialist octopuses showed that the 
volume of direct foreign capital investment 
by U.S. multinational corporations in 1971 
alone amounted to $4,800,000,000, while 
they repatriated about $9,000,000,000 in di- 
vidends, interest, and payments for manager- 
ial services, licences and patents:® The an- 
nual turnover of ten of-the biggest multina- 
tional corporations exceeds the national in- 
come of two-thirds of the member countries 
of the United Nations. Not only do they con- 
trol more than half of the world trade in raw 
materials, multinationals are also the main- 
stay of colonialist and racist regimes. Before 
the recent democratic revolution in Portugal, 
they lavished handouts to the fascist Por- 
tuguese military administrations in Guinea- 
Bissau, Mozambique and Angola. Lately 
three Austrian, West German and Swiss mul- 
tinationals have undertaken to build an iron 
and steel works in Rhodesia to bolster its tot- 
tering white minority regime. 

There are two kinds of multinational 
corporations—those controlled jointly by the : 
financial oligarchies of different countries 
(e.g. an enterprise in which, say, U.S., 
British and West German capitalists all share - 
the pie), and those which operate "transna- 
tionally" in various countries around the 
world (e.g. General Motors, IBM, 
Unilever).1° Today about a third of multina- 
tional subsidiaries and investments are lo- 
cated in the neo-colonial world. The sales of 
the major multinational corporations exceed 
the gross national product of any African 
country, and only India, Brazil, Mexico and 
Argentina in all of the "Third World" have a 
greater economic potential than the General 
Motors Corporation. The multinationals have 
a steel grip on the international marketing, 
transport and insurance network that "Third 
World" countries, dependent on foreign 
trade, must use in order to survive. The 
forced economic specialization imposed on. 
individual countries and whole regions keeps 
wages low and enables the multinationals to 
draw ever larger batches of raw materials and 
foodstuffs from the periphery. | 

Multinational corporations preserve the 
colonial link by concentrating investments 
most in the extractive industry, plantations, 
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the services sector, as well as the preliminary 
processing of farm products for the markets. 
This is what makes “Third World” economies 
so one-sided or monocultural. Imperialism 
transforms them into raw material and 
agrarian appendages of the metropolises. 
Many dependent countries specialize in the 
production and exportation of just one or two 
products. Thus following World War II, cof- 
fee and cotton were more than 60 percent of 
Zambian exports, while 80 percent of 
Ghana’s exports was cocoa beans. Today 
more than a third of Senegal's exports are 
peanuts and peanut oil, more than half of the 
exports of the Ivory Coast are coffee and 
cocoa, and nearly a third of Malawi's exports 
are tea and tobacco. 

Monoculture teaches the colonial farm 
worker only a limited number of routine 
skills difficult to apply to other sectors of the 
economy, and it subjects the country as a 
whole to the arbitrary will of the multina- 
- tional corporations who do the wholesale 
buying. "The result is that it is not the multi- 
_ national corporation's enterprises that are ‘in- 
tegrated’ into the national economy of the 
‘host’ countries but rather the ‘enclave’ sec- 
tors of this economy are ‘integrated’ into the 
international production of the multinational 
corporations." !! 


Wines CAPITALISM nothing develops evenly, 
neither the economy nor political activity. 
The competition and anarchy of production 
which are inherent in capitalism endow “high 
growth-rate sectors” of the economy and cer- 
tain lines of production with a fast tempo of 
development, while other lines and branches 


take a slow tempo, or even decline. The sci- 


entific and technological revolution enables 
individual capitalist countries and whole re- 
gions to play catch up, to leapfrog one 
another in stages of development and in the 
accumulation of capital. In he age of im- 
perialism, this objective law of the uneven 
development of capitalist countries is a main 
cause for the export of capital, and thus one 
of the main forces conditioning the exploitat- 
ion of the "Third World.” Since capital is ac- 


cumulated at different rates in different | 
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countries, a relative “surplus” of free money 
begins to form in one country, say, the Un- 
ited States, faster than in rivaling countries, 
when the domestic market for a particular 
line has been saturated. Thirsting for profits, 
this “surplus” capital begins to look beyond 
its borders for investments with worthwhile 
returns. Evidently, different rates of profit 
cause uneven accumulation. Capital has a 
tendency towards partial non-reproduction 
in a market where the effective demand has 
already been satisfied, a tendency to lose its 
value (devaluation or devalorization), and 
this often happens, especially in the USA. 
The appearance and export of “surplus” 
capital have profound negative consequences 
for the movement of productive forces, espe- 
cially in the capital-importing countries. In 
social formations where the capitalist mode of 
production has made only superficial pene- 
tration (i.e. the “Third World"), where the 
spontaneous spread of capitalist relations was 
hindered by colonialism, and by outright de- 
struction, the distortion of the human and 
material forces of production is monstrous. 
The U.S. financial oligarchy in particular, 
commanding huge sums of "surplus" invest- 
ment capital, hurls the effects of the overall 
tendency of the average rate of profit to 
decline—the result of capital's tendency to 
lose value—off on the weaker nations subor- 
dinated to it by the whole network of depen- 


dency and “participation” woven by the ex- 


port of capital. The most common form of 
imperialist pillage today is the direct 
exploitation of "Third World" workers made 
possible by foreign monopoly ownership of 
productive, commercial, financial, transport 
or other enterprises in capital-importing de- 
pendencies. 


The capacity of the capitalist market is 
largely determined by the purchasing 
power of the two basic classes—the 
capitalists and the hired workers. In the less 
developed countries the part of the surplus 
value used by the foreign monopoly 
bourgeoisie does not add to the purchasing 
power on the national market. It goes to the 
metropolitan countries, where it is used to 
purchase commodities for the use of the 
monopolists and top executives. National 
capitalists also mainly buy means of produc- 
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tion abroad and the surplus value thev use 
for personal consumption is often spent on 
foreign goods. 1? 


Under-employment rules local labour 


' markets in the “Third World," so labour- 


power is dirt cheap. The lack of jobs, com- 
bined with the surplus of hands created by 
agrarian "over-population," exposes the 
working masses to a tremendous rate of ex- 
ploitation which, in turn, guarantees the high 
yield on capital invested in the neo-colonial 
world. Throughout the "Third World," par- 
ticularly in sub-Saharan or Tropical Africa, 
the labour movement is rudimentary, trade 
unions just beginning. Super-exploitation is 
so rampant it results frequently in the physi- 
cal deterioration and even destruction of 
labour-power—blacks are entombed in 
South Africa’s mines every day. What is 
more, millions of “Third World” workers are 
imported from their native lands into the 
metropolises where they must perform heavy 
manual labour for starvation wages. U.S. 
monopolies import and deport Haitians, 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans like cattle. 
Hundreds of thousands of expatriate West 
Indians and Southern Asians work for pit- 
tances in England. France draws a large 
Proportion of its “temporary immigrant” 
workers from a “20th century slave trade” in 
Africans arranged by the puppet rulers of 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast who seek to re- 
lieve high domestic unemployment by ex- 
porting their people to the European 
capitalists. 

Once they have set up in dependent coun- 
tries, multinational corporations infiltrate the 
local markets so as to entrap the small pro- 
ducers in the towns and villages. They weave 
a network of relations with the local small and 
medium native capitalists, smothering the 
latter in a system of contracts. Partnerships, 
integrated banking and financial pressure are 
used to subvert and control “Third World" 
economies. There are all sorts of indirect 
forms of monopoly exploitation and domina- 
tion into the bootrisky, parasitical methods 
of subsidiary accumulation: usury, specula- 
tion, middlemen rake-offs, and so forth. 
Petty though they may seem, these proce- 
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dures are necessary to squeeze out and 
realize every possible ounce of monopoly 
profit. Indirect exploitation puts brakes on 
productive accumulation—meaning that it 
prevents sorely-needed investment of money 
in the expansion and modernization of "Third 
World" production. 


qo THIRD, current, stage of the general 
crisis of capitalism which features an increas- 
ingly uneven development of the world 
capitalist economy, and a worsening of all its 
internal contradictions, is about as old as the 
collapse of the colonial system. Its general 
effects are being felt presently in the under- 
developed countries which are following the 
path of capitalist development, and thus still 
suffering the pressure of imperialism. Only 
in the "Third World," capitalist crisis fea- 
tures appear in their most primitive forms, as 
caricatures of the original contradictions. 
Since it makes a travesty on and grotesquely 
exaggerates exploitive conditions in under- 
developed countries, direct foreign invest- 
ment runs too great a risk of devaluation or 
confiscation. So, rather than increase produc- 
tive investment, imperialist financiers seek 
first to get control of local agencies of capital 
accumulation. In this way, they are able to 
operate businesses in dependent countries 
with funds sucked from the dependent peo- 
ple themselves. To accomplish this, the im- 
perialists work through the financial net- 
works described above, and through alliances 
with local neo-colonialist regimes. Interna- 
tional finance capital has come to rely a great 
deal on government financing and state in- 
tervention to extract monopoly superprofit. 
To meet the needs of monopoly "business 
operations" (i.e. exploitation), roads, water- 
ways, ports and other means of transport are 
laid out in "Third World" countries. Energy 
sources are readied. This "infrastructure" is 
funded, partially or totally, by the govern- 
ment. The monopolies make the "granting" 
of private capital investments dependent on 
the construction of infrastructures rigorously 
adapted to the extraction of monopoly super- 
profits. They are not the least bit interested 
in facilities which meet the needs of the 
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country’s economic independence. They will 
insist, for instance, that railway lines run 
straight from the site of mines in the interior 
to port facilities designed to handle export 
freighters. The whole operation requires that 
the local neo-colonialist government raise the 
funds to construct these facilities from its 
own downtrodden people. While there are 
cases where foreign monopolies lay out in- 


‘frastructures with monies provided by their 


own imperialist governments, most times the 


peripheral states themselves are forced to 


collect the funds by taxing their own people. 


The rate of surplus value, expressing the 
degree of exploitation of the wage worker by 
the capitalist, is extremely high in the "Third 
World." It has been shown that this is mainly 
because labour power is cheap and the 
working-day lengthy. Imperialists keep it 
this way by combining capitalist (i.e. purely 
economic) exploitation with pre-capitalist 
coercion (i.e. non-economic, physical con- 
straint). When the imperialists invaded and 
took over pre-capitalist Asia and Africa late in 
the 19th century, they found common peo- 
ples who were variously subjected by local 
ruling classes to slavery, labour-rent, rent- 
in-kind, and tributary peasant communes. In 
some countries the colonialists retained the 
medieval corvée (forced labour) along with 
the payment of debts by manual 
labour—landless peasants were required to 
pay for leases and repay debts by working 
several days a week for the landowner. In 
Mozambique the Portuguese rounded up 
young Africans for compulsory gang labour 
on the roads or in the mines. Mercenary tri- 
bal chiefs helped ship contract-labour gangs 
to the South African mines. Grinding poverty 
forced peasants to become dependent on 
loansharks; there are records of peasants sell- 
ing members of the family igto slavery to pay 
debts. The imperialists made wide use of 
parasitical subleases in which, between the 
landowner and the poor peasant cultivating 
the soil, there stands a middleman who rakes 
off a large part of the harvest. Retention of 
these precapitalist forms of exploitation 
helped create the tremendous agrarian over- 
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Novine Is the situation worse than in Af- 
rica. Imperialist monopolies appropriate 
about 45 percent of the gross social product 
of independent African countries. Foreign 
capital still dominates much -of Tropical 
Africa's trade, industry, construction and 
services. In 1968, national-democratic prog- 
res$ having been reversed by the reactionary 
coup which toppled Nkrumah, foreign capital 
owned 46 percent of the "value added"? in 
Ghanaian manufacturing. Mixed companies 
jointly owned by imperialist monopolies and 
the Ghanaian state contributed 30 percent of 
the new value, leaving a meagre 24 percent 
of the value added for industries belonging to 
Ghana's national bourgeoisie.!* Through its 
control of the market and its government 
connections, foreign monopoly capital is re- 
ducing peasants, urban and rural craftsmen, 
and other reputedly independent African 
small producers to the status of semi-wage 
earners. It is a ruthless leveller endlessly 
churning out poverty-stricken semi- 
proletarians who spend most of their time 
unemployed. Monopoly domination permits 
little more than the bare reproduction of the 
labour-power of these Africans. 


An axiom of capitalism's general crisis is 
that the imperialist bourgoisie can no longer 
rule in the same old way. Assailed by all 
three currents of the world revolutionary 
process, imperialism must trim its sails, tack 
and manoeuver in the winds of change. So 
the structure of the commodity exchange be- | 
tween the imperialist metropolises and the 
"Third World" is beginning to take on a new 
aspect. The tasks assigned to the "Third 
World" in the capitalist world economy are as 
onerous as ever, only the emphasis is shifting 
in the commodity exchange polarity of "Third 
World" raw materials—imperialist manufac- 
tured goods to a new specialization exchang- 
ing the so-called "science-intensive" output 
from the advanced capitalist countries for the 
“labour-intensive” commodities of the un- 
derdeveloped world. i 

Actually there is little that is new in this 
relationship, for “science-intensive” are 
merely code words for managerial know- 
how, patents and goods produced with the 
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advanced technology of capital with a high 
organic composition!5 and labour with high 
productivity: “Labour-intensive” denotes 
old-fashioned colonial commodities produced 
by super-exploited, low-productive colonial 
labour. That imperialism has switched in cer- 
tain select neo-colonies (e.g. Republic of 
South Africa, Brazil, South Korea) from pre- 
serving economic backwardness to rearing a 
big native bourgeoisie is the other new 
wrinkle. This class of native capitalists is tail- 
ored to keep their countries within the world 
capitalist economy and link “Third World” 
capital with the multinational corporations. 
In this version, “modernization” of the 
“Third World” means capitalist assimilation. 

Of course, neo-colonies and dependent 
countries continue in the old fashion to de- 
liver the monopolies raw materials at rock- 
bottom prices. For example, gold, copper, 
lead, zinc, molybdenum, platinum and other 
rare strategic ores are obtainable in the Re- 
public of South Africa from black labour 
power paid no more than one-twentieth 
(1/20) of white mining labour. 1€ Monopoly of 
the source of a new raw material gives a mul- 
tinational giant a decisive advantage in the 
competitive struggle. Cheap raw materials 
enable industrial monopolies to dictate 
monopoly prices to the world market. For 
many years the imperialists used the de- 
velopment of synthetic materials and in- 
creased farm produce in the advanced 
capitalist countries to pressure the former 
colonies into selling their output at a low 
price. Bad weather three years ago and re- 
sulting crop disasters altered the picture 
somewhat. Raw material prices have always 
been particularly sensitive to changes in the 
business cycle, as a rule declining markedly 
as the outlook worsens and soaring when it 
improves—down during “recessions,” up 
during booms. As for foodstuffs, demand 
here is only marginally dependent on change 
in the capitalist economic outlook, and fluc- 
tuations in the size of the crop are usually the 
most crucial factor, especially for the “Third 
World's" hungry millions9In 1972, the prices 
of many foodstuffs and basic cereals, particu- 
larly wheat, climbed as a result of lower pro- 
duction of the leading grain crops and wid- 
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ened demand on the world market. The 
"Third World's" food bill rose. 

The imperialists also grow richer at the ex- 
pense of the small raw materials producers of 
the countries which have thrown off the co- 
lonial yoke. Since the imperialists are the 
sole buyers of their products, "Third World" 
producers must accept the price they are of- 
fered or none at all. The importance of col- 
onies as market outlets grows during the age 
of imperialism. Internationalization of pro- 
duction and exchange combined with the ag- 
gravation of the domestic market problem 
prompted the monopolies to seize foreign 
markets. Before independence the im- 
perialists employed fixed tariffs to cordon 
their colonial markets off from foreign com- 
petition. This enabled the monopolies to 
dump commodities in the colonies for in- 
sanely high prices, and also get rid of inferior 
wares unsaleable in any other market. 


Tu: LATEST wrinkles in monopolistic price 
formation are much more subtle. The prime 
consideration is to avoid customs regulations 
and the prices for export and import goods 
officially fixed at the national borders by 
newly independent governments. The first 
step is to buy up existing facilities, or go into 
partnership with some local firm, in this way 
enabling a multinational subsidiary to get it- 
self recognized legally as a locally-registered 
"naturalized" company. Lever Bros. man- 
ufactures soap, margarine, plastic products 


and detergents in Nigeria. Phillips Oil is now-— 


a "partner" in joint companies in Kenya, 
Tanzania and Nigeria. In West Africa, some 
of these "naturalized" subsidiaries are actu- 
aly headed by Western diplomats! Once 
within the borders, the monopoly buys up 
goods for export from dispersed and unor- 
ganized sellers at lower prices than those of 
the world market, and sells imported com- 
modities at higher prices to the poor, disuni- 
ted and ill-informed customers. Not only are 
high monopoly prices based on the fact of 
control over the local economy, but also fre- 
quently on the prestige of foreign trademarks 
boosted by advertising. Oftentimes "Third 
World" raanufactures of better quality but 
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lesser reputation are neglected by local con- 
sumers. 

Any landowner whose property is the site 
for the extraction of mineral resources col- 
lects absolute ground rent, irrespective of 
the quality of the deposits and their location. 
Now the monopolies sell oil and gas for a 
price determined by the most unfavourable 
conditions of production. Thus oil pumped 
under the extremely favourable conditions 
which obtain in the Middle East (rich de- 
posits plus cheap labour power) is sold by the 
monopolies on the world market at the same 
price as the oil pumped under worse condi- 
tions in the United States (where both wages 
and other costs of production of a barrel of oil 
are much higher). Obviously the profit from 
the sale of Middle Eastern oil is much higher 
than from the sale of U.S.-pumped oil. This 
. difference in profit forms a differential rent 
which is appropriated by the controllers of 
Middle Eastern oil. As yet, this enormous 
differential is still largely appropriated by 
U.S. and British oil magnates, with only a 
minor part accruing to Middle Eastern gov- 
ernments as concession payments. 

According to Algerian President Houari 
Boumedienne, between 1965 and 1970, mul- 
tinational monopolies withdrew 25 billion 
dollars in profits from the “Third World.” 
The “Third World” foreign debt is steadily 
growing and is now estimated at 80 billion 
dollars. It owes seven billion dollars just in 
interest. Multinational oil delivery specula- 
tion cost developing countries more than 800 
million dollars in 1973/74 alone. 


(Part 2 of this essay will be published in the 
May 1975 issue of THE BLACK SCHOLAR.) 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Primitive-communal, slave-owning, feudal, 
small-scale commodity, and transitional and 
intermediate forms of these social formations, 
prevailed in Asia, Africa and Latin America at 
the time of the conquest. The groductive 
forces in any society are the means of produc- 
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tion and people equipped with production 
experience and work habits. The main pro- 
ductive force are the direct producers who 
constantly improve the instruments of labour 
and raise the productivity of labour. Nor- 
mally, the productive forces undergo con- 
stant development, first of all the instruments 
of labour. The motor of history in class society 
is the antagonism which arises between peo- 
ple in the process of social production, ex- 
change, and distribution of material wealth. 


. Fascist imperialism represents the overt ter- 


rorist dictatorship of the most reactionary, ra- 
cist fraction of the financial oligarchy. Its 
most inhuman expression in the past was 
Hitlerite Germany. The establishment of a 
racist fascist dictatorship in the United States 
is the real danger right now. 


. The socialist world system is the first stream 


in the world revolutionary process, the strug- 
gle of the proletariat in the advanced 
capitalist countries, the second. 


. Rooted in surplus labour, that is, the unpaid 


labour of hired workers, surplus value 
expresses the relations between the capitalist 
class and the working class, relations of the 
exploitation of hired labour by capital. The 
extraction of surplus value is the basic law of 
capitalist production. Profit is a changed form 
of surplus value. 

CIC Brief, An Examination of the Multina- 
tional Corporations, p. 36. 


. International Monetary Fund, Balance of 


Payments Yearbook, 1970 and 1971. 
Ibid. 


. L. Alexandrovskaya, "Africa: Some Tenden- 


cies in Economic Development,” in 
International Affairs, No. 7, 1974, p. 66. 


. See United Nations Secretariat, Multinational 


Se deir i in World Development, New 
York, 1973. 


. See I. Ivanov, "International Corporations 


and the Third World," in International 
Affairs, No. 8, August 1974, pp. 31-42. 


. Ibid., p. 35. 
. M. Ryndina and G. Chernikov, eds., The 


Political Economy of Capitalism, Moscow 
1974, pp. 272-273. 


. “Value added” refers to the new value created 


by workers in the course of a year, i.e. tov + 
s (the value of the workers wages + surplus 
value). 


‘See Economic Bulletin of Ghana, Accra, No. 


3, 1971, p. 21. 

The organic composition of capital is the rela- 
tionship between constant capital (production 
instruments, raw materials, fuel, etc.) and the 
wage fund (variable capital) determined by 
the ration of constant capital to living labour 
in the production process. 

In the gold mines, a white miner takes home 
an average 327 rand a month, but his African 
counterpart pockets only 16 rand (in 1972). 
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PART ONE O, WO PARTS 


IMPERIALISM AND 


THIRD WORLD ECONOMICS. 


by CLARENCE J. MUNFORD 


"" ORE AND MORE, as Afro-Americans 
M —locked in their own class struggle 
against U.S. | monopoly capital and 
racism—look around the world, they are at 
once encouraged and baffled by the 
emergence of so many new states and great 
liberation struggles in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America. They feel drawn towards Africa, 
but do not know what to make of some of the 
regimes there. They hear much of the effect 
the general crisis of U.S. capitalism is sup- 
posed to be having on the "Third World," 
but really have not made up their minds 
whether a "Third World" exists at all. 

In the flood of rhetoric concerning the 
"Third World," basic questions are left unan- 
swered, questions, like the difference be- 
tween colonialism and neo-colonialism, like 
whether a non-capitalist path of development 
is feasible in "Third World" countries, and 
whether non-capitalist is identical with 
socialist development. How does the political 
economy of raw materials work in developing 
countries? Exactly why and how does the 


imperialist world system go about exploiting. 


and oppressing Africans, Asians and Latin 
Americans? What are the scientifically- 
verifiable prospects for improvements in the 


“Third World"? 


CLARENCE J. Munrorp, M.A., D.Ph., is Associate 
Professor, Department of H®tory, Universitv of 
Guelph in Canada. Dr. Munford spent five years 
in West Africa teaching at a Nigerian university. 
Before that he studied Marxism-Leninism at 
Karl-Marx-Universitv in the German Democratic 
Republic, a socialist country. 
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This essay will probe these and related 
questions, and suggest some answers. 


W: MUST BEGIN by understanding what the 
term imperialist colonial system means. A 
product of history, the imperialist colonial 
system is the totality of colonies, semi- 
colonies, dependent countries, and neo- 
colonial states, oppressed and enslaved by 
the modern imperialist powers. At one time, 
this system enveloped most of the people on 
earth, today it is badly battered and much 
reduced, but still has notable vestiges and 
powerful capacities to assume new forms. 
Colonies are best defined as countries lacking 
political independence which belong to a 
monopoly-capitalist-dominated ^ metropolis 
(an imperialist state). In the narrow sense, a 
colony is any inhabited territory whose 
sovereignty rests with a distant state. 

In imperialism's current phase, the colo- 
nial system consists, in addition to full- 
fledged colonies, of various types of semi- 
colonies, dependencies and  neo-colonial 
states. Dependencies are poorly developed, 
formally independent countries which have 
become the objects of colonial exploitation, 
and which are subject to imperialist 


. economic and political control. A semi- 


colonial state is one in which pre-capitalist 
local ruling classes share the exploitation of 
the popular masses with the foreign im- 
perialist bourgeoisie. Neo-colonial states are 
mad in Mad ci countries de sub 
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to the national liberation movement, the 
worsening crisis of capitalism, and the grow- 
ing weight of the socialist world system, the 
imperialist masters are forced to resort to 
modernized and more sophisticated methods 
in order to hold on. l 

Colonial conquest and the establishment of 
great world empires by enslaving weaker 
peoples existed before imperialism dawned 
in the 1870s and 1880s, in fact, long before 
the appearance of capitalism. After all, Rome 
and the Hellenistic states—ancient 
slaveholding societies—were empires, and 
Genghis Khan, the Arab Caliphs and the Ot- 
toman Turks ruled over military despotic 
empires. Western European commerical 
capitalism, which from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth century created the world market 
and enslaved Africans, set up huge colonial 
empires in the Western hemisphere, India 
and Indonesia. However, as Lenin proved, 
colonies acquired new significance in the era 
of monopoly capital and imperialism. 

The change in the role of colonies was 
caused by the ousting of free competition by 
monopoly domination in the advanced 


capitalist countries (ca. 1873-1895) which 


were just then in the process of subjugating 
colonies and semi-colonies. Exploitation of 
colonies, semi-colonies and dependencies 
became one of the most lucrative sources of 
superprofit for the emergent monopolies. 
Imperialist colonial policy was historically in- 
separable from the completion of the territor- 
ial division of the world among the im- 
perialist powers and their struggle to redi- 
vide it. In 1919, colonies and dependencies 
herded into the imperialist colonial system 
occupied 72 percent of the world’s surface 
and contained over 69 percent of its popula- 
tion. The methods by which this empire was 
exploited included the export of capital, con- 
trol of raw material sources, and competition 
between the monopolies for spheres of influ- 
ence, economic regions and military bases. 


€ 
As IT OVERRAN the globe, capitalism thus 
brought to a culmination the tendency to in- 


tegrate separate countries and regions 
economically. It tended to abolish national 
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isolation, gradually uniting huge territories 
in an integral whole. The method employed 
was unfeeling oppression and exploitation of 
colonial and dependent peoples by the me- 
tropolises. The so-called “Third World’s” 
Separate national economies—most of them 
pre-capitalist and with weakly-developed 
productive forces!— were transformed into 
links in a connected chain called the “world 
economy." This "integration" actually split 
the world into a small group of imperialist 
powers which exploited and oppressed colo- 
nial and dependent countries, and the great 
majority of colonial and dependent countries 
whose inhabitants had to fight to free them- 
selves from the imperialist yoke. 


Imperialism condemned colonial and de- 
pendent peoples to economic. and social 
backwardness, robbed of the prerequisites 
for progress, hundreds of millions fell victim 
to unparalleled cruelty, poverty and ignor- 
ance. Arbitrary imperialist disposal of the 
labour power and resources of the colonies 
for a long time froze productive forces in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America where the ma- 
jority of mankind lives. The colonies were 
drained of everything from the blood of hu- 
mans to raw materials. In the First World 
War almost a million and a half blacks from 
the African colonies, cheap “cannon fodder,” 
were mustered to fight as soldiers on the side 
of France. During both World Wars, the 
metropolises shifted a large part of the finan- 


_ cial burden off on the colonies. 


The extent to which British capitalists en- 
riched themselves at the expense of their raw 
materials producing overseas colonies 
showed in the gap between the value of 
British imports and the value of exports. Tak- 
ing the price of producers’ goods in 1913 asa 
base index of 100, by 1920, following World 
War I, the increase of the export prices re- 
ceived by British imperialism had outstrip- 
ped the import prices it paid by 61 percent. 
Colonial conquest also caused a tremendous 
growth of racial discrimination and national 
oppression. Thus from a historical stand- 
point, imperialist colonization is an enormity 


which cannot be overestimated. As Lenin - 


noted, it transformed capitalism from the 
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liberator of (European and North American) 
nations it had been in the centuries of strug- 
gle against feudalism, into the greatest op- 
pressor of nations and nationalities in modern 
history. It is the cause for the backwardness 
of the “Third World” today. 

A striking feature of the general crisis of 
capitalism is the crisis and collapse of the co- 
lonial system we have witnessed over the last 
three decades. Of course we cannot fathom 
the crisis of the imperialist colonial system 
unless we first understand the general crisis 
of capitalism, the main features and tenets of 
which were revealed by Lenin. 


"T oscasambs: capitalism's general crisis 


exploded on the scene in 1917. It is a com- 


prehensive crisis of the capitalist world sys- 


tem, marked by imperialist and anti- 
imperialist wars and social revolutions, by 
the struggle between moribund capitalism 
and rising socialism on a world scale. The 
chief characteristic of the general crisis of 
capitalism is the establishment of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat first in one coun- 
try, then the division of the world into two 
antagonistic social systems—the capitalist 
world system and the socialist world system. 

Capitalism's general crisis encompasses all 
aspects of bourgeois (capitalist) society, 
economic and cultural as well as political, 
long term morbidity as well as crises of 
everyday living. One aspect means growing 
weakness for the capitalist world system in 
relation to emergent socialism, the other 
growing economic and political power for the 
countries which have broken away from 
capitalism. The general crisis began during 
the First World War and developed as the 
aftermath of Russia quitting the capitalist sys- 
tem. The first stage in capitalism's general 
crisis coincided with the inter-war years, 


. 1917-1939. The second stage of the crisis 


opened with World War II and the subse- 
quent revolt against the capitalist system of 
the Peoples Democracies in Europe and 
Asia. The third (present) stage of tle crisis 
began in the late 1950s and has featured the 
Cuban revolution and the Vietnamese 
people's victory over U.S. aggression. 
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Against this background we can under- 
stand the crisis of the imperialist colonial sys- 
tem which appeared during the imperialist 
World War of 1914-1919, only to grow in 
scope and profundity thereafter, stirnulated 
by the 1917 October Socialist Revolution. It 
is punctuated by terrible aggravation of the 
contradictions between the imperialist pow- 
ers on one side, and the colonies, semi- 
colonies and dependent countries on ‘the 
other. A séries of violent turning points, and 
critical collapses of one empire after the 
other, the crisis of the colonial system is man- 
ifested in the growth of the national libera- 
tion struggle of the oppressed peoples, cvl- 
minating in independence, and in post- 
independence struggles against imperialism. 
The crisis of the colonial system is further 
caused by the development of industry and 
native capitalism in the colonies, a process 
which worsens the capitalist world's market- 
ing problems and leads to the rise of an in- 
dustrial proletariat in the colonies. 

It was during the second stage of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism that the crisis of the 
colonial system reached its exploding point. 
World War II exposed the cancer of colo- 
nialism, it subjected the enslaved peoples to 
sore trials, yet by the same token destroyed 
the myth that the colonial masters were al- 
mighty. As the national liberation struggle 
revived and swelled in intensity after 1945, 
the colonial system disintegrated. 

Lenin was the first to realize (August- 
September 1917) that, under imperialism, 
monopoly capitalism has a tendency to de- 
velop into state-monopoly capitalism and that 
this was bound to affect the mode of colonial 
exploitation. State-monopoly capitalism is 
imperialism's ultimate phase. Despite un- 
even development, today this process has 
gone so far that the bourgeois machinery of 
government is subordinate to the 
monopolies, and, as a glance at Washington, 
D.C. will tell us, big corporations merge 
with the state. The only article of faith wor- 
shipped by the state-monopoly capitalists is 
the extraction of the maximum super-profits. 
Though it deepens the main contradictions of 
the capitalist system, state-monopoly 
capitalists pursue their aim with an obstinacy 
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worthy of the damned. Exploitation of work- 
ing people intensifies in all advanced 
capitalist countries. 

“What remains of the imperialist colonial 
System is transformed into an integral 
economic system consisting of a center—the 
imperialist powers—and a periphery—a belt 
of super-exploited underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Territorial division of the non-socialist 
world between the imperialist powers and 
the struggle to redivide it now largely take 
the form of neo-colonialism. Basically neo- 
colonialism is a system of state-monopoly 
measures aiming at maintaining the 
economic positions and restoring the political 
privileges of imperialism in new forms in 
former colonies. Forcible suppression of na- 
tional liberation movements has become a 
fundamental imperialist doctrine. The Mus- 
sadiq government of Iran was overthrown for 
daring to clash with the international oil car- 
tel, and the Arbenz: government in 
Guatemala for facing up to the United F ruit 
monopoly. Israeli militarists were unleashed 
against progressive Arab: regimes. Patrice 
Lumumba, the father of independent Zaire, 
was murdered, and Santo Domingo invaded 
by U.S. marines. Chile's President Salvador 
Allende was brutally assassinated for having 
exercised sovereignty against the profits of 
ITT, Anaconda and Kennecott. Protracted 
colonial wars rage everywhere. 

Such is the history of the emergence and 
the content of the imperialist colonial sys- 
tem. 


Lea US SEEK to strengthen our theoretical 
grasp of the success of the national liberation 
movement. 

Following the defeat of fascist imperialism? 
in World War II, the struggle against im- 
perialist colonialism proceeded in a new, 
favourable ^ world-political environment. 
Consolidation of the socialist world system 
and the strengthening of the world's demo- 
cratic forces promotgd the national libera- 
tion movement globally. The expansion of 
socialism beyond the confines of a single 
country and the formation of a socialist world 
commonwealth radically altered the correla- 
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tion of class forces in the international arena. 
À situation was created propitious to the col- 
lapse of the imperialist colonial system. 
Thanks to the moral, political and material 
solidarity of the socialist states, the national 
liberation movement succeeded in holding 
its own and turning back the united 
counter-onslaught of the imperialist powers 
and international monopolies described 
above. As the bond between the national lib- 
eration movement and the struggle for 
socialism tightened, the progressive ele- 
ments of the post-war world proved decisive 
for the disintegration of the colonial system 
in its traditional form. Imperialism was 
thrown on the defensive historically. 

Hence no matter how limited and imper- 
fect, political independence creates better 
conditions for colonized peoples to develop 
the class struggle and strengthen the anti- 
imperialist alliance. Merely for this reason, 
political sovereignty should never be under- 
estimated; it is essential for the progress of 
“Third World” countries. Meanwhile factors 
like the rise of multinational corporations and 
the internationalization of production under 
the sponsorship of state-monopolies have ac- 
celerated the breakup of one of the colonial 
system's traditional features— "closed re- 
serves," i.e. colonial territories protected by 
the flag of one specific imperialist power and 
reserved exclusively for its financial oligarchy 
to exploit. 

Thus we see that it is the national libera- 
tion movement which draws the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the world's population 
—oppressed by the financial oligarchy of a 
few large capitalist powers—into the historic 
struggle against imperialism. Without it, this 
majority, the third stream in the world re- 
volutionary process,? would stand apart from 
the international class struggle. 


W: HAVE NOW laid the groundwork for an 
examination of resent-day colonial 
economics and exploitation of the “Third 
World." Our next step will be to understand 
how the basic economic law of capitalism 
works under imperialism, and how monopoly 
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superprofits are extracted from imperialism’s 
“Third World” periphery. 

Monopoly superprofits include, in addition 
to average capitalist profit, a surplus profit 
which monopoly extracts in one or the other 
sphere of production or exchange because of 
its dominant position. A monopoly is a corpo- 
ration or other business enterprise whose 
concentration of capital and production is 
large enough to enable it to make regular 
superprofits. The big corporations like Ford 
Motor Company, General Electric, United 
States Steel, Morgan Guaranty Trust, Exxon, 
etc., whose names are household words for 
us, aré all monopolies. Now, although the 
main component of monopoly superprofits is 
the extra surplus value* obtained at 
monopoly enterprises in the metropolis as a 
result of their higher rate of exploitation of 
workers, compared with non-monopoly en- 
terprises (i.e. small and medium-scale 
capitalist businesses), a lot of monopoly 
superprofit is extracted from the sale of 
commodities. Commodities owned by 
monopolies are, as a rule, not sold for their 
prices of production (cost price plus average 
profit), but rather for higher monopoly 
prices. The monopoly price is equal to the 
cost price plus high monopoly profit. 
Monopoly price lies above production price, 
and, as arule, exceeds the value of the com- 
modity. This is an essential phenomenon 
which determines the necessary, natural de- 
velopment of monopoly capitalist reproduc- 
tion. Under imperialism, this derivative law 
of monopoly superprofit functions as a form 
and development of capitalism’s basic 
economic law—the law of surplus value. 

How does this affect the “Third World”? It 
affects it in the most brutal and physical 
manner becuase huge monopoly superprofits 
are obtained by appropriating much of the 
value created by the labour of “Third World” 
people. In colonial and neo-colonial coun- 
tries the lion’s share of the surplus value 
(along with part of the necegsary product) 
produced by the agonizing, compulsory 
labour of hundreds of millions is seized by 
foreign monopolies, while most of the re- 
mainder is consumed unpreductively by na- 


tive ruling classes. In fact, the advanced - 
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capitalist states achieved a large part of their 
high development of productive forces and 
their comparatively high standard of living 
through looting the economically backward 
countries. Proof that the "Third World" of- 
fers U.S. monopoly capitalists fabulous op- 
portunities for profitable investment is the 
fact that the average profitability on direct 
investments of U.S. companies was 7.7 per- 
cent higher in the "Third World" from 1960 
to 1970, than in developed capitalist 
countries. 

Governed by free competition, the export 
of commodities was typical for pre-monopoly 
capitalism. Imperialism shifts the emphasis 
to the export of capital. Capital is exported 
for one reason only—to bring monopoly 
superprofits back home to the capitalists. 
Capital is exported in two forms. In one var- 
iant, loans are granted to foreign govern- 
ments, provincial authorities, municipalities, 
and banks. In the other, the capital shipped 
abroad establishes industrial, commercial 
and banking enterprises in foreign countries 
(direct investments), or it purchases conces- 
sions and constructs infrastructures like rail- 
ways, port installations, airports and roads, 
or, in backward countries, it buys up 
already-existing enterprises at ridiculously 
low prices. 

While most of the capital now exported 
from the U.S. goes to advanced capitalist 
countries (e.g. Canada, the Common Mar- 
ket) a lot still finds its way to backward, 
"Third World" countries where little capital 
is available, where wages are abominably 
low, raw materials cheap, and the price of 
land comparatively low. Kenya, Zaire, South 
Africa, and the West Indies, for example, fit 
this bill. There rivers of gold are sweated 
from the backs of superexploited workers and 
peasants. In 1964 the United States officially 
repatriated $4,900,000,000 in profits from di- 
rect investments in the "Third World"; in 
1966 it brought home $5,800,000,000, and 
in 1971 $8,820,000,000.9 Profits exported 
from Africa have almost trebled in recent 
years. In 1970 alone, profit on foreign in- 
vestments transferred abroad from 19 African 
states exceeded one billion dollars. During 
1970-1971, the Ivory Coast paid the im- 
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perialists $36,000,000 in profits, Zambia 
$38,000,000, Ghana $42,000.000. Nigeria 
$156,000,000, while $346,000,000 were 
sucked from black workers in the apartheid 
Republic of South Africa." As of 1974, 
“Nigeria holds first place for the influx of pri- 
vate investments (about $100 million); next 
come Morocco and Kenya, both at about the 
same level."? 


Tu EXPORT OF capital continues to be 
closely connected with the export of com- 
modities. Once a country has fallen into their 
debt, the imperialists who export capital usu- 
ally force their manufactured commodities on 
the debtor country at very disadvantageous 
rates for the debtor. The many puppet states 
who receive U.S. military "aid" are required 
by the Pentagon to purchase their military 
hardware exclusively from American arms 
manufacturers. In this way, tax monies de- 
ducted from the wages of U.S. workers, and 
delivered to such traitors as General Nguyen 
Van Thieu, end up in the pockets of Ameri- 
can big businessmen. Directly invested capi- 
tal also enables foreign monopolies to seize 
markets and sources of raw materials in 
backward countries. Thus while quickening 
the development of capitalism in the "Third 
World," the export of capital results in its 
allround subjugation and pillage by foreign 
monopolies. The export of capital provides 
the material basis for the division of the non- 
socialist world into a tight ring of profiteering 
imperialists and a large majority of peripheral 
debtor countries. 

Clearly, "Third World" countries are sub- 
ordinates in the international capitalist divi- 
sion of labour dominated by the monopolies. 
Here it is useful to distinguish between ordi- 
nary foreign monopolies which exploit the 
underdeveloped periphery and the giant 


multinational corporations which already 


control one-sixth of the aggregate gross na- 
tional product of all,the capitalist countries, 
and which have turned neo-colonialism into a 
nightmare for the peoples of the "Third 
World." They are now the most typical rep- 
resentatives of imperialism in the neo- 
colonial era. A United Nations study of these 
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new imperialist octopuses showed that the 
volume of direct foreign capital investment 
by U.S. multinational corporations in 1971 
alone amounted to $4,800,000,000, while 
they repatriated about $9,000,000,000 in di- 
vidends, interest, and payments for manager- 
ial services, licences and patents.? The an- 
nual turnover of ten of the biggest multina- 
tional corporations exceeds the national in- 
come of two-thirds of the member countries 
of the United Nations. Not only do they con- 
trol more than half of the world trade in raw 
materials, multinationals are also the main- 
stay of colonialist and racist regimes. Before 
the recent democratic revolution in Portugal, 
they lavished handouts to the fascist Por- 
tuguese military administrations in Guinea- 
Bissau, Mozambique and Angola. Lately 
three Austrian, West German and Swiss mul- 
tinationals have undertaken to build an iron 
and steel works in Rhodesia to bolster its tot- 
tering white minority regime. 

There are two kinds of multinational 
corpórations—those controlled jointly by the 
financial oligarchies of different countries 
(e.g. an enterprise in which, say, U.S., 
British and West German capitalists all share 
the pie), and those which operate "transna- 
tionally” in various countries around the 
world (e.g. General Motors, IBM, 
Unilever).!° Today about a third of multina- 
tional subsidiaries and investments are lo- 
cated in the neo-colonial world. The sales of 
the major multinational corporations exceed 
the gross national product of any African 
country, and only India, Brazil, Mexico and 
Argentina in all of the "Third World" have a 
greater economic potential than the General 
Motors Corporation. The multinationals have 
a steel grip on the international marketing, 
transport and insurance network that "Third 
World" countries, dependent on foreign 
trade, must use in order to survive. The 


forced economic specialization imposed on 


individual countries and whole regions keeps 
wages low and enables the multinationals to 
draw ever larger batches of raw materials and 
foodstuffs from the periphery. 

Multinational corporations preserve the 
colonial link by concentrating investments 
most in the extractive industry, plantations, 
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the services sector, as well as the preliminary 
processing of farm products for the markets. 
This is what makes “Third World” economies 
so one-sided or monocultural. Imperialism 
transforms them into raw material and 
agrarian appendages of the metropolises. 
Many dependent countries specialize in the 
production and exportation of just one or two 
products. Thus following World War II, cof- 
fee and cotton were more than 60 percent of 
Zambian exports, while 80 percent of 
Ghana's exports was cocoa beans. Today 
more than a third of Senegal's exports are 
peanuts and peanut oil, more than half of the 
exports of the Ivory Coast are coffee and 
cocoa, and nearly a third of Malawi's exports 
are tea and tobacco. 

Monoculture teaches the colonial farm 
worker only a limited number of routine 
skills difficult to apply to other sectors of the 
economy, and it subjects the country as a 
whole to the arbitrary will of the multina- 
tional corporations who do the wholesale 
buying. "The result is that it is not the multi- 
national corporation's enterprises that are ‘in- 
tegrated’ into the national economy of the 
‘hest’ countries but rather the ‘enclave’ sec- 
tors of this economy are ‘integrated’ into the 
international production of the multinational 
corporations.” +! 


. Usos CAPITALISM nothing develops evenly, 
neither the economy nor political activity. 
The competition and anarchy of production 
which are inherent in capitalism endow “high 
growth-rate sectors” of the economy and cer- 
tain lines of production with a fast tempo of 
development, while other lines and branches 
take a slow tempo, or even decline. The sci- 
entific and technological revolution enables 
individual capitalist countries and whole re- 
gions to play catch up, to leapfrog one 
another in stages of development and in the 
accumulation of capital. In the age of im- 
perialism, this objective law óf the uneven 
development of capitalist countries is a main 
cause for the export of capital, and thus one 
of the main forces conditioning the exploitat- 
ion of the "Third World." Since capital is ac- 
cumulated at different rates in different 
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countries, a relative "surplus" of free money 
begins to form in one country, say, the Un- 
ited States, faster than in rivaling countries, 
when the domestic market for a particular 
line has been saturated. Thirsting for profits, 
this "surplus" capital begins to look beyond 
its borders for investments with worthwhile 
returns. Evidently, different rates of profit 
cause uneven accumulation. Capital has a 
tendency towards partial non-reproduction 
in a market where the effective demand has 
already been satisfied, a tendency to lose its 
value (devaluation or devalorization), and 
this often happens, especially in the USA. 

The appearance and export of "surplus" 
capital have profound negative consequences 
for the movement of productive forces, espe- 
cially in the capital-importing countries. In 
social formations where the capitalist mode of 
production has made only superficial pene- 
tration (i.e. the "Third World"), where the 
spontaneous spread of capitalist relations was 
hindered by colonialism, and by outright de- 
struction, the distortion of the human and 
material forces of production is monstrous. 
The U.S. financial oligarchy in particular, 
commanding huge sums of "surplus" invest- 
ment capital, hurls the effects of the overall 
tendency of the average rate of profit to 
decline—the result of capital's tendency to 
lose value—off on the weaker nations subor- 
dinated to it by the whole network of depen- 
dency and "participation" woven by the ex- 
port of capital. The most common form of 
imperialist pillage today is the direct 
exploitation of “Third World” workers made 
possible by foreign monopoly ownership of 
productive, commercial, financial, transport 
or other enterprises in capital-importing de- 
pendencies. 


The capacity of the capitalist market is 
largely determined by the purchasing 
power of the two basic classes—the 
capitalists and the hired workers. In the less 
developed countries the part of the surplus 
value used by the foreign monopoly 
bourgeoisie does not add to the purchasing 
power on the national market. It goes to the 
metropolitan countries, where it is used to 
purchase commodities for the use of the 
monopolists and top executives. National 
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. tion abroad and the surplus value they use 
for personal consumption is often spent on 
foreign goods. 1? 


Under-employment rules local labour 
markets in the "Third World," so labour- 
power is dirt cheap. The lack of jobs, com- 
bined with the surplus of hands created by 
agrarian "over-population," exposes the 
working masses to a tremendous rate of ex- 
ploitation which, in turn, guarantees the high 
yield on capital invested in the neo-colonial 
world. Throughout the “Third World,” par- 
ticularly in sub-Saharan or Tropical Africa, 
the labour movement is rudimentary, trade 
unions just beginning. Super-exploitation is 
so rampant it results frequently in the physi- 
cal deterioration and even destruction of 
labour-power—blacks are entombed in 
South Africa’s mines every day. What is 
more, millions of “Third World” workers are 
imported from their native lands into the 
metropolises where they must perform heavy 
manual labour for starvation wages. U.S. 
monopolies import and deport Haitians, 
Mexicans and Puerto Ricans like cattle. 
Hundreds of thousands of expatriate West. 
Indians and Southern Asians work for pit- 
tances in England. France draws a large 
Proportion of its “temporary immigrant” 
workers from a “20th century slave trade” in 
Africans arranged by the puppet rulers of 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast who seek to re- 
lieve high domestic unemployment by ex- 
porting their people to the European 
capitalists. 

Once they have set up in dependent coun- 
tries, multinational corporations infiltrate the 
local markets so as to entrap the small pro- 
ducers in the towns and villages. They weave 
a network of relations with the local small and 
medium native capitalists, smothering the 
latter in a system of contracts. Partnerships, 
integrated banking and financial pressure are 
used to subvert and control “Third World” 
economies. There are all sorts of indirect 
forms of monopoly exploitation and domina- 
tion into the bootgrisky, parasitical methods 
of subsidiary accumulation: usury, specula- 
tion, middlemen rake-offs, and so forth. 
Petty though they may seem, these proce- 
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dures are necessary to squeeze out and 
realize every possible ounce of monopoly 
profit. Indirect exploitation puts brakes on 
productive accumulation—meaning that it 
prevents sorely-needed investment of money 
in the expansion and modernization of "Third 
World" production. 


Ta THIRD, Current, stage of the general 
crisis of capitalism which features an increas- 
ingly uneven development of the world 
capitalist economy, and a worsening of all its 
internal contradictions, is about as old as the 
collapse of the colonial system. Its general 
effects are being felt presently in the under- 
developed countries which are following the 
path of capitalist development, and thus still 
suffering the pressure of imperialism. Only 
in the “Third World,” capitalist crisis fea- 
tures appear in their most primitive forms, as 
caricatures of the original contradictions. 
Since it makes a travesty on and grotesquely 
exaggerates exploitive conditions in under- 
developed countries, direct foreign invest- 
ment runs too great a risk of devaluation or 
confiscation. So, rather than increase produc- 
tive investment, imperialist financiers seek 
first to get control of local agencies of capital 
accumulation. In this way, they are able to 
operate businesses in dependent countries 


with funds sucked from the dependent peo- 


ple themselves. To accomplish this, the im- 
perialists work through the financial net- 
works described above, and through alliances 
with local neo-colonialist regimes. Interna- 
tional finance capital has come to rely a great 
deal on government financing and state in- 
tervention to extract monopoly superprofit. 
To meet the needs of monopoly "business 
operations" (i.e. exploitation), roads, water- 
ways, ports and other means of transport are 
laid out in "Third World" countries. Energy 
sources are readied. This "infrastructure" is 
funded, partially or totally, by the govern- 
ment. The monopolies make the "granting" 
of private capital investments dependent on 
the construction of infrastructures rigorously 
adapted to the extraction of monopoly super- 
profits. They are not the least bit interested 
in facilities which meet the needs of the 
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country’s economic independence. They will 
insist, for instance, that railway lines run 
straight from the site of mines in the interior 
to port facilities designed to handle export 
freighters. The whole operation requires that 
the local neo-colonialist government raise the 
funds to construct these facilities from its 
own downtrodden people. While there are 
cases where foreign monopolies lay out in- 
‘frastructures with monies provided by their 
own imperialist governments, most times the 
peripheral states themselves are forced to 
collect the funds by taxing their own people. 


The rate of surplus value, expressing the 
degree of exploitation of the wage worker by 
the capitalist, is extremely high in the “Third 
World.” It has been shown that this is mainly 
because labour power is cheap and the 
working-day lengthy. Imperialists keep it 
this way by combining capitalist (i.e. purely 
economic) exploitation with pre-capitalist 
coercion (i.e. non-economic, physical con- 
straint). When the imperialists invaded and 
took over pre-capitalist Asia and Africa late in 
the 19th century, they found common peo- 
ples who were variously subjected by local 
ruling classes to slavery, labour-rent, rent- 
in-kind, and tributary peasant communes. In 
some countries the colonialists retained the 
medieval corvée (forced labour) along with 
the payment of debts by manual 
labour—landless peasants were required to 
pay for leases and repay debts by working 
several days a week for the landowner. In 
Mozambique the Portuguese rounded up 
young Africans for compulsory gang labour 
on the roads or in the mines. Mercenary tri- 
bal chiefs helped ship contract-labour gangs 
to the South African mines. Grinding poverty 
forced peasants to become dependent on 
loansharks; there are records of peasants sell- 
ing members of the family into slavery to pay 
debts. The imperialists made wide use of 
parasitical subleases in which, between the 
landowner and the poor peasant cultivating 
the soil, there stands a middleman who rakes 
off a large part of the harvest. Retention of 
these precapitalist forms of exploitation 
helped create the tremendous agrarian over- 
population which prevails in neo-colonies. 
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Neowin IS the situation worse than in Af- 
rica. Imperialist monopolies appropriate 
about 45 percent of the gross social product 
of independent African countries. Foreign 
capital still dominates much of Tropical 
Africa’s trade, industry, construction and 
services. In 1968, national-democratic prog- 
resś having been reversed by the reactionary 
coup which toppled Nkrumah, foreign capital 
owned 46 percent of the “value added”?* in 
Ghanaian manufacturing. Mixed companies 
jointly owned by imperialist monopolies and 
the Ghanaian state contributed 30 percent of 
the new value, leaving a meagre 24 percent 
of the value added for industries belonging to 
Ghana's national bourgeoisie.!* Through its 
control of the market and its government 
connections, foreign monopoly capital is re- 
ducing peasants, urban and rural craftsmen, 
and other reputedly independent African 
small producers to the status of semi-wage 
earners. It is a ruthless leveller endlessly 
churning out poverty-stricken semi- 
proletarians who spend most of their time 
unemployed. Monopoly domination permits 
little more than the bare reproduction of the 
labour-power of these Africans. 

An axiom of capitalism’s general crisis is 
that the imperialist bourgoisie can no longer 
rule in the same old way. Assailed by all 
three currents of the world revolutionary 
process, imperialism must trim its sails, tack 
and manoeuver in the winds of change. So 
the structure of the commodity exchange be- 
tween the imperialist metropolises and the 
“Third World” is beginning to take on a new 
aspect. The tasks assigned to the “Third 
World” in the capitalist world economy are as 
onerous as ever, only the emphasis is shifting 
in the commodity exchange polarity of “Third 
World” raw materials—imperialist manufac- 
tured goods to a new specialization exchang- 
ing the so-called "science-intensive" output 
from the advanced capitalist countries for the 
"labour-intensive" commodities of the un- 
derdeveloped world. 

Actuallv there is little that is new in this 
relationship, for  "science-intensive  — are 
merelv code words for managerial know- 
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advanced technology of capital with a hich 
organic composition!5 and labour with high 
productivity. "Labour-intensive" denotes 
old-fashioned colonial commodities produced 
by super-exploited, low-productive colonial 
labour. That imperialism has switched in cer- 
tain select neo-colonies (e. g. Republic of 
South Africa, Brazil, South Korea) from pre- 
serving economic backwardness to rearing a 
big native bourgeoisie is the other new 
wrinkle. This class of native capitalists is tail- 
ored to keep their countries within the world 


capitalist economy and link "Third World" | 


capital with the multinational corporations. 
In this version, “modernization”. of the 
"Third World" means capitalist assimilation. 

Of course, neo-colonies and dependent 
countries continue in the old fashion to de- 
liver the monopolies raw materials at rock- 
bottom prices. For example, gold, copper, 
lead, zinc, molybdenum, platinum and other 
rare strategic ores are obtainable in the Re- 
publie of South Africa from black labour 
power paid no more than one-twentieth 
(1/20) of white mining labour.19 Monopoly of 
the source of a new raw material gives a mul- 
tinational giant a decisive advantage in the 
competitive struggle. Cheap raw materials 
enable industrial monopolies to dictate 
monopoly prices to the world market. For: 
many years the imperialists used the de- 
velopment of synthetic materials and in- 
creased farm produce in the advanced 
capitalist countries to pressure the former 
colonies into selling their output at a low 
price. Bad weather three years ago and re- 
sulting crop disasters altered the picture 
somewhat. Raw material prices have always 
been particularly sensitive to changes in the 
business cycle, as a rule declining markedly 
as the outlook worsens and soaring when it 
improves-—down during “recessions,” up 
during booms. As for foodstuffs, demand 
here is only marginally dependent on change 
in the capitalist economic outlook, and fluc- 
tuations in the size of the crop are usually the 
most crucial factor, especially for the “Third 
World's" hungry millio. In 1972, the prices 
of many foodstuffs and basic cereals, particu- 
larly wheat, climbed as a result of lower pro- 
duction of the leading grain crops and wid- 
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ened demand on the world market. The 
“Third World’s” food bill rose. 

The imperialists also grow richer at the ex- 
pense of the small raw materials producers of 
the countries which have thrown off the co- 
lonial yoke. Since the imperialists are the 
sole buyers of their products, “Third World” 
producers must accept the price they are of- 
fered or none at all. The importance of col- 
onies as market outlets grows during the age 
of imperialism. Internationalization of pro- 
duction and exchange combined with the ag- 
gravation of the domestic market problem - 
prompted the monopolies to seize foreign 
markets. Before independence the im- 
perialists employed fixed tariffs to cordon 
their colonial markets off from foreign com- 
petition. This enabled the monopolies to 
dump commodities in the colonies for in- 
sanely high prices, and also get rid of inferior 
wares unsaleable in any other market. 


Ta LATEST wrinkles in monopolistic price 
formation are much more subtle. The prime 
consideration is to avoid customs regulations 
and the prices for export and import goods 
officially fixed at the national borders by 
newly independent governments. The first 
step is to buy up existing facilities, or go into 
partnership with some local firm, in this way 
enabling a multinational subsidiary to get it- 
self recognized legally as a locally-registered 
“naturalized” company. Lever Bros. man- 
ufactures soap, margarine, plastic products 
and detergents in Nigeria. Phillips Oil is now 
a “partner” in joint companies in Kenya, 
Tanzania and Nigeria. In West Africa, some 
of these “naturalized” subsidiaries are actu- 
ally headed by Western diplomats! Once 
within the borders, the monopoly buys up 
goods for export from dispersed and unor- 
ganized sellers at lower prices than those of 
the world market, and sells imported com- 
modities at higher prices to the poor, disuni- 
ted and ill-informed customers. Not only are 
high monopoly prices based on the fact of 
control over the local economy, but also fre- 
quently on the prestige of foreign trademarks 
boosted by advertising. Oftentimes “Third 
World” manufactures of better quality but - 
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lesser reputation are neglected by local con- 
sumers. . 

Any. landowner whose property is the site 
for the extraction of mineral resources col- 
lects absolute ground rent, irrespective of 
the quality of the deposits and their location. 
Now the monopolies sell oil and gas for a 
price determined by the most unfavourable 
conditions of production. Thus oil pumped 
under the extremely favourable conditions 
which obtain in the Middle East (rich de- 
posits plus cheap labour power) is sold by the 
monopolies on the world market at the same 
. price as the oil pumped under worse condi- 
tions in the United States (where both wages 
and other costs of production. of a barrel of oil 
are much higher). Obviously the profit from 
the sale of Middle Eastern oil is much higher 
than from the sale of U.S.-pumped oil. This 
difference in profit forms a differential rent 
which is appropriated by the controllers of 
Middle Eastern oil. As yet, this enormous 
differential is stil! largely appropriated by 
U.S. and British oil magnates, with only a 
minor part accruing to Middle Eastern gov- 
_ernments as concession payments. 

According to Algerian President Houari 
Boumedienne, between 1965 and 1970, mul- 
tinational monopolies withdrew 25 billion 
dollars in profits from the "Third World." 
The "Third World" foreign debt is steadily 
growing and is now estimated at 80 billion 
dollars. It owes seven billion dollars just in 
interest. Multinational oil delivery specula- 
tion cost developing countries more than 800 
million dollars in 1973/74 alone. 


(Part 2 of this essay will be published in the 
May 1975 issue of THE BLACK SCHOLAR.) 


FOOTNOTES 


1. Primitive-communal, slave-owning, feudal, 
‘small-scale commodity, and transitional and 
intermediate forms of these social formations, 
prevailed in Asia, Africa and Latin America at 
the time of the conquest. g'he productive 
forces in any society are the means of produc- 


e 


14. 
15. 


16. 


on 9 


tion and people equipped with production 
experience and work habits. The main pro- 
ductive force are the direct producers who 
constantly improve the instruments of labour 
and raise the productivity of labour. Nor- 
mally, the productive forces undergo con- 
stant development, first of all the instruments 
of labour. The motor of history in class society 
is the antagonism which arises between peo- 
ple in the process of social production, ex- 
change, and distribution of material wealth. 


. Fascist imperialism represents the-overt ter- 


rorist dictatorship of the most reactionary, ra- 
cist fraction of the financial oligarchy. its 
most inhuman expression in the past was 
Hitlerite Germany. The establishment of a 
racist fascist dictatorship in the United States 
is the real danger right now. 


. The socialist world system is the first stream 


in the world revolutionary process, the strug- 
gle of the proletariat in the advanced 
capitalist countries, the second. 


. Rooted in surplus labour, that is, the unpaid 


labour of hired workers, surplus value 
expresses the relations between the capitalist 
class and the working class, relations of the 
exploitation of hired labour by capital. The 
extraction of surplus value is the basic law of 
capitalist production. Profit is a changed form 
of surplus value. 

CIC Brief, An Examination of the Multina- 
tional Corporations, p. 36. 

International Monetary Fund, Balance of 
on Yearbook, 1970 and 1971. 

Ibid. 


. L. Alexandrovskaya, “Africa: Some Tenden- 


cies in Economic Development,” in 
International Affairs, No. 7, 1974, p. 66. 


. See United Nations Secretariat, Multinational 


Corporations in World Development, New 
York, 1973. 


. See I. Ivanov, "International Corporations 


and the Third World," in International 
Affairs, No. 8, August 1974, pp. 31-42. 


. Ibid., p. 35. | 
. M. Ryndina and G. Chernikov, eds., The 


Political Economy of Capitalism, Moscow 
1974, pp. 212-273. 


. *Value added" refers to the new value created 


by workers in the course of a year, i.e. to v + 
s (the value of the workers’ wages + surplus 
value). 

See Economic Bulletin of Ghana, Accra, No. 
3, 1971, p. 21. | 
The organic composition of capital is the rela- 
tionship between constant capital (production 
instruments, raw materials, fuel, etc.) and the 
wage fund (variable capital) determined by 
the ration of constant capital to living labour 
in the production process. 

In the gold mines, a white miner takes home 
an average 327 rand a month, but his African 
counterpart pockets only 16 rand (in 1972). 


— $e 
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THE STRUGGLE OF BEN CHAVIS | 
AND THE WILMINGTON 10 | Br 


by ANGELA Y. DAVIS 


Cw N DECEMBER 3, 1971, convicted Watergate criminal Robert C. Mardian sent a 

P confidential memo, as Assistant Attorney General to John Mitchell, to the U.S. 

Marshalls Service. "It is anticipated," Mardian wrote, “that Walter David Washing- 

ton and Theodore Alfred Hood will be key witnesses in the trial of James Earl Grant, 

Jr. and Benjamin Franklin Chavis, known black militants, after evidence secured by 

the investigating agents has been presented to a Federal Grand Jury to be convened 

in the Eastern District of North Carolina the week of December 6, 1971." Subse- 3 

quently, $6,522.22 was paid to Waiter Washington and $7,314.77 to Alfred Hood. si 
Many people are now insisting that Hood and Washington are two small cogs in a l 

secret, government-sponsored plan to put Ben Chavis behind bars for the rest of his 


life. 


quee 


I. you SHOULD ever meet Ben Chavis—he will probably be wearing the black shirt 
and white clerical collar of his calling—you will undoubtedly be shocked to learn that 
this is the man who is one of the most wanted ‘criminals’ in the state of North 
Carolina. Slight in build, he is warm and softspoken. His manner is gentle, yet 
intense. An ordained minister of the United Church of Christ, Ben Chavis is one of 
those rare persons who believes in devoting every single moment of his life to 
working toward justice and equality for all people. His Christian beiiefs are, for him, 
an imperative to social action—action against racist discrimination, needless poverty 
and all the prevailing inequities in our society. 

He has fought for quality education. He has protested the casual and conciliatory 
attitudes of southern governments toward the Ku Klux Klan and other white su- 
premacist groups. He has organized people to speak out against U.S. military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. As long as he pastored his own church, his was à 
congregation of activist members, people who moved to translate their beliefs into 
constructive social activities. 

Over the last years, tens of thousands of people in audiences from North Carolina m 


to California have responded to Rev. Chavis’ appeals—to support the Native Ameri- — -—J 5i 

= et ae AW; 

: ———— Une 

AxcELA Y. Davis is co-chairperson of the National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repres- 1 
sion. Since her acquittal of charges in the Marin County Courthouse shooting, Ms. Davis has 
devoted her energies to working to defend political prisoners and to exposing repression in the 
prison system. She recently published her autobiography, and she is also author of the widely 
acclaimed essav, "Reflections ou the Black Woman's Role in the Community of Slaves," 


H fof om ow, 


published in THE BLack SCHOLAR December, 1971. 
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can victims of the siege at Wounded Knee, the clever isis 
New Africa case, Ruchell Magee, the Farmworkers, the Puerto Rican Nationalists, 
the San Quentin Six and countless others. For a man of twenty-eight vears, he has 
built a long record of outstanding contributions to progressive causes in this country. 

I first met Rev. Chavis several months after my own acquittal. It was only days 
after he had been released on bail from the state prison in Raleigh, pending the 
appeal of a recent conviction. He had come up to New York to join us in a conference 
designed to unite the efforts of many groups who were demanding justice for various 
political prisoners in the New York area. Ben’s intense presentation before the 
assembly revealed to all of us a compassionate and selfless human being. It was as if 
his deep concern for all the imprisoned men and women we were discussing 
rendered him oblivious to the dangers he himself was facing. 


Ainai CONVICTED on charges of conspiracy and arson, Ben has spent many months 
behind bars—both awaiting trial and serving the thirty-four-year sentence he had 
received. Enough unlitigated charges remained for the state to threaten him with the 
absurd prospect of a prison term of more than two hundred years. 

The thirty-four-year sentence had come at the conclusion of a September, 1972 
trial involving him and nine others—eight young black men and a white woman 
community worker. He, and later all the others, were released after the United 
Church of Christ posted their bond. It amounted to an exhorbitant $500,000. 

Two years after their conviction, the appeal was heard by the North Carolina 
courts. On December 18, 1974, despite the well-documented and brilliantly pre- 
sented argument that there had been blatant miscarriages of justice, the North 
Carolina Court of Appeals refused to grant them a new trial. 

In June, 1975, the North Carolina Supreme Court will review the case. Many of us 
who know Rev. Chavis and the Wilmington Ten are afraid that, barring a people’s 
intervention, they may all be reimprisoned. And we are truly frightened that an 
attempt may then be made on Brother Chavis’ life. 


Is 1971, Rev. Cuavis was a field organizer, based in the Raleigh-Durham area, for 
the United Church of Christ Commission on Racial Justice. Around the beginning of 
February, he received a call from the white minister of a black Congregational 
Church in Wilmington, North Carolina. His assistance was needed, Rev. Templeton 
said, in resolving the explosive situation which had brewed around a recently de- 
segregated high school in that city. 

Using Gregory Congregational Church as their meeting place, black students from 
New Hanover High School had decided to communicate their grievances to the 
Board of Education. They were disturbed about the suspension without cause of 
black students; the bias of the principal who, they felt, ignored the black students’ 
side whenever there were black-white conflicts; and the failure to investigate an 
incident during which a young black woman was injured. 

Moreover, the students decided to make several requests, including the recogni- 
tion of Martin Luther King’s contributions by declaring his birthday a day of mourn- 
ing; and the establishment of a Black Studies Program at their high school. 

Consistent with their previous conduct, the Board of Education all but ignored the 
students' grievances. So, on January 28, the students issued a call from the church for 
a boycott of the schools. 
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"Tus GESTURE provoked violent responses from white vigilante organizations, with 
the local chapter of the Ku Klux Klan in the forefront. Fires were set in the black 
community. Roving bands of whites wielding automatic wenn shot indiscrimi- 
nately into the homes of black people. 

It was at this juncture that Rev. Templeton, together with black community lead- 
ers, appealed to Ben Chavis for assistance. Shortly after Brother Chavis’ arrival in 
Wilmington, he led an entirely peaceful march, fifteen hundred strong, on the Board 
of Education. Together with the demands relating to the school, the marchers called 
for an end to the vigilante attacks and asked the mayor to declare a curfew. 

Immediately following the march, the racists’ threats began to focus on Gregory 
Church, which the students still maintained as their headquarters. Vigilantes began 
to fire on the church. The police did nothing to prevent the attacks. 

Since the Mayor of Wilmington refused to declare a curfew and the police made it 
abundantly clear they were not going to protect the black students, the sisters and 
brothers inside the church democratically decided to defend Gregory Congregational 
themselves. The Board of Trustees of the church voted two to one to support the 
students. 

The night following these decisions, several fires were set in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the church. When several brothers attempted to extinguish them, police 
fired og them. Stevenson G. Mitchell, 18, was shot dead. The police chiefs only 
comment on the killing was that it was “justifiable.” 

The next morning—February 7—a white man drove his red pickup through the 
barrier erected by the students. He began to approach the church. Shots rang out. 
The church was under fire. The students shot back. The white man fell. 

While the killing of Steve Mitchell by police had evoked little more than a passing 
response, the death of the white man became the occasion for a huge mobilization of 
national guardsmen. But by the time the guardsmen tried to clear out the church, all 
the students had already left. 


A MONTH AFTER the vigilante siege of the church, John M. Walker, a district judge in 
Wilmington, remarked from his bench: “Maybe we should have brought Lieutenant 
Calley to go in and clean up the place.” If he had been Chief of Police, he said, "I'd 
have led my men over there and I'd have cleaned out that church.” (Wilmington - 
Morning Star News, March 15, 1971) 

Seven white people were charged with “going around armed to terrorize the 
population.” When all of them received suspended sentences, the R.O.W.P. (a 
paramilitary organization called. Rights of White People), immediately stepped up 
their activity inthe Wilmington area. 

Amid bomb and murder threats, Rev. Templeton and his wife were forced to leave 
town. 

It was not until a year later—in March, 1972—that a Grand Jury eee indict- - 
ments against Rev. Chavis and the nine others. They were charged with arson, 
conspiracy to assault emergency personnel and criminal responsibility for the dam- 
ages resulting from the vigilante attack on them. 

These and most of the other indictments against Ben Chavis, Jim Grant and other 
participants in North Carolina's progressive movements were returned within a 
period of four months (fron? December to March, 1972)—despite the fact that some 
of the alleged incident dated back to 1968. This fact alone would seem to point to a 
pattern of conspiracy. It appears as if there has been a conscious effort to rid North 
Carolina of Ben Chavis and Jim Grant by any possible means. 
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Te FIRST TRIAL of the Wilmington Ten was scheduled for June, 1972. The jury was 
selected. It consisted of ten black people and two whites. On the opening day of the 
trial, the prosecutor suddenly and mysteriously developed a stomach pain, which 
prompted the judge to declare a mistrial. 

In September, when the jury selection took place once more, the prosecutor made 
certain that virtually all the black prospective jurors were disqualified. At the same 
time, the judge consistently refused to eliminate even those white people who were 
known to be members of the Ku Klux Klan. At the end of this voir dire, the jury . 
consisted of ten white people and two blacks. 

After the second longest trial in the history of North Carolina jurisprudence, the 
prosecutor made his closing statement, declaring the defendants to be "dangerous 
animals who should be put away for the rest of their lives." All ten of them were 
found guilty. Ann Shephard, the white woman community worker, was sentenced to 
ten years; the eight black students received twenty-nine years apiece; Rev. Ben 
Chavis was sentenced to thirty-four years in prison. 

The North Carolina Court of Appeals has refused to grant the Wilmington Ten a 
new trial. Presently, the defense attorneys are preparing to take the case before the 
Supreme Court of that state. Those of us who are familiar with the svstematic viola- 
tions of civil and human rights by the North Carolina courts—the most recent exam- 
ple of which is the Joanne Little case—are afraid that the appeal will once more be 
turned down. 


I. SO MANY instances already, Ben Chavis has been a target of North Carolina and 
federal courts alike. Others, such as Jim Grant, T.J. Reddy, Charles Parker, the 
Tuscarora Indians, Marie Hill and Joanne Little have also been victimized by the 
courts of this state. Moreover, North Carolina has sentenced more people to death 
than any other state and it can claim one of the worst prison systems in the country. 

The Watergate investigations and trials have already revealed the myriad ways in 
which justice has been obstructed and subverted by those who were sworn to protect 
the rights of all people. In light of these revelations, it should not be difficult to 
believe that Rev. Ben Chavis is being persecuted as a result of similar machinations. 

We have little hope that the courts will be willing to renounce their past repressive 
role and grant Brother Chavis the justice he deserves. But we do have hope that 
people in this countrv—people of all colors who are honest and concerned—can force 
the courts to cease their attacks on Ben Chavis. 

The National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression, of which Rev. 


Chavis is a vice chairperson, is presently attempting to organize emergency commit- 


tees throughout the country to defend the Wilmington Ten. We are trying to bring 
pressure on North Carolina's new Attorney General, Rufus Edmisten, who served as 
Senator Sam Ervin's main aide in the Watergate hearings. Since he was so willing to 
unearth the corruption and crimes of government officials involved in the Watergate 
burglary, he should also be prepared to take similar action in order to break the 
conspiracy against Rev. Ben Chavis. 


: e 
W: ASK YOU to write Atty. Gen. Edmisten in Raleigh, North Carolina, demanding 


that the persecution of Rev. Chavis and the Wilmington Ten be halted. We appeal to 


you to join local Wilmington Ten Defense Committees—and if there is none in your 
area, write the National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression (150-Fifth 
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Avenue, Room 804, New York 10011) for information on how to initiate a committee. | 

All of us must work diligently and vigorously as we.organize ourselves into a | 
massive, united, people’s campaign. Only in this way can we hope to make justice for | 
the Wilmington Ten a reality. 
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SAVE THE WILMINGTON (N.C.) TEN 


End racist injustice and government conspiracy 


DEMONSTRATE SATURDAY, MAY 31, 11:00 A.M. IN 
| WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Assemble at the Elipse (Constitution Ave. and 15th Street, N.W. March route; 
Elipse to Justice Department (Constitution and 9th) to Treasury Department 
(15th and New York Ave.) to Lafayette Park.. 


For local march headquarters nearest you, write: National Alliance, 150 Fifth 


Ave., Room 804, New York, NY 10011. (212) 243-8555. 
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O N DECEMBER 3, 1971, convicted Watergate criminal Robert C. Mardian sent a 

confidential memo, as Assistant Attorney General to John Mitchell, to the U.S. 

Marshalls Service. “It is anticipated,” Mardian wrote, “that Walter David Washing- 

ton and Theodore Alfred Hood will be key witnesses in the trial of James Earl Grant, 

Jr. and Benjamin Franklin Chavis, known black militants, after evidence secured by 

the investigating agents has been presented to a Federal Grand Jury to be convened 

in the Eastern District of North Carolina the week of December 6, 1971.” Subse- 1 
quently, $6,522.22 was paid to Walter Washington and $7,314.77 to Alfred Hood. : ths 

Many people are now insisting that Hood and Washington are two small cogs in a . 
secret, government-sponsored plan to put Ben Chavis behind bars for the rest of his 


life. 


I. You SHOULD ever meet Ben Chavis—he will probably be wearing the black shirt — . 5 

and white clerical collar of his calling—you will undoubtedly be shocked to learn that i 

this is the man who is one of the most wanted ‘criminals’ in the state of North 

Carolina. Slight in build, he is warm and softspoken. His manner is gentle, yet. 

intense. An ordained minister of the United Church of Christ, Ben Chavis is one of 

those rare persons who believes in devoting every single moment of his life to 

working toward justice and equality for all people. His Christian beiiefs are, for him, 

an imperative to social action—action against racist discrimination, needless poverty 

and all the prevailing inequities in our society. . p 
He has fought for quality education. He has protested the casual and conciliatory ; Pe 

attitudes of southern governments toward the Ku Klux Klan and other white su- : 

premacist groups. He has organized people to speak out against U.S. military in- 

volvement in Southeast Asia. As long as he pastored his own church, his was a ky 

congregation of activist members, people who moved to translate their beliefs into 

' constructive social activities. , 

Over the last years, tens of thousands of people in audiences from North Carolina ae 

to California have responded to Rev. Chavis’ appeals—to support the Native Ameri- ; i 


Anceta Y. Davis is co-chairperson of the National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repres- 

sion. Since her acquittal of charges in the Marin County Courthouse shooting, Ms. Davis has 

devoted her energies to working to defend political prisoners and to exposing repression in the 

prison system. She recently published her autobiography, and she is also author of the widely " 
acclaimed essay, "Reflections on the Black Woman's Role in the Community of Slaves," l 
published in Tae Brack SCHOLAR December, 1971. 
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can victims of the siege at Wounded Knee, the eleven defendants in the Republic of 
New Africa case, Ruchell Magee, the Farmworkers, the Puerto Rican Nationalists, 
the San Quentin Six and countless others. For a man of twenty-eight vears, he has 
built a long record of outstanding contributions to progressive causes in this country. 

I first met Rev. Chavis several months after my own acquittal. It was only days 
after he had been released on bail from the state prison in Raleigh, pending the 
‘appeal of a recent conviction. He had come up to New York to join us in a conference 
designed to unite the efforts of many groups who were demanding justice for various 
political prisoners in the New York area. Ben's intense presentation before the 
assembly revealed to all of us a compsssionate and selfless human being. It was as if 
his deep concern for all the imprisoned men and women we were discussing 
rendered him oblivious to the dangers he himself was facing. 


Fo CONVICTED on charges of conspiracy and arson, Ben has spent many months 
behind bars—both awaiting trial and serving the thirty-four-year sentence he had 
received. Enough unlitigated charges remained for the state to threaten him with the 
absurd prospect of a prison term of more than two hundred years. 

The thirty-four-year sentence had come at the conclusion of a September, 1972 
trial involving him and nine others—eight young black men and a white woman 
community. worker. He, and later all the others, were released after the United 
Church of Christ posted their bond. It amounted to an exhorbitant $500,000. 

- Two years after their conviction, the appeal was heard by the North Carolina 
courts. On December 18, 1974, despite the well-documented and brilliantly pre- 
sented argument that there had been blatant miscarriages of justice, the North 
Carolina Court of Appeals refused to grant them a new trial. 

In June, 1975, the North Carolina Supreme Court will review the case. Many of us 
who know Rev. Chavis and the Wilmington Ten are afraid that, barring a people’s 
intervention, they may all be reimprisoned. And we are truly frightened that an 
attempt may then be made on Brother Chavis’ life. 


I. 1971, Rev. Cuavis was a field organizer, based in the Raleigh-Durham area, for 
the United Church of Christ Commission on Racial justice. Around the beginning of 
February, he received a call from the white minister of a black Congregational 
Church in Wilmington, North Carolina. His assistance was needed, Rev. Templeton 
said, in resolving the explosive situation which had brewed around a recently de- 
segregated high school in that city. 

Using Gregory Congregational Church as their meeting place, black students from 
New Hanover High School had decided to communicate their grievances to the 
Board of Education. They were disturbed about the suspension without cause of 
black students; the bias of the principal who, they felt, ignored the black students’ 
side whenever there were black-white conflicts; and the failure to investigate an 
incident during which a young black woman was injured. 

Moreover, the students decided to make several requests, including the recogni- 
tion of Martin Luther King's contributions by declaring his birthday a day of mourn- 
ing; and the establishment of a Black Studies Program at their high school. 

Consistent with feir previous conduct, the Board of Education all but ignored the 
students' grievances. So, on January 28, the students issued a call from the church for 
a boycott of the schools. 
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Tas GESTURE provoked violent responses from white vigilante organizations, with 
the local chapter of the Ku Klux Klan in the forefront. Fires were set in the black 
community. Roving bands of whites wielding automatic weapons shot indiscrimi- 
nately into the homes of black people. . 

It was at this juncture that Rev. Templeton, together with black community lead- 
ers, appealed to Ben Chavis for assistance. Shortly after Brother Chavis' arrival in 
Wilmington, he led an entirely peaceful march, fifteen hundred strong, on the Board 
of Education. Together with the demands relating to the school, the marchers called 
for an end to the vigilante attacks and asked the mayor to declare a curfew. 

Immediately following the march, the racists’ threats began to focus on Gregóry 
Church, which the students stili maintained as their headquarters. Vigilantes began 
to fire on the church. The police did nothing to prevent the attacks. 

Since the Mayor of Wilmington refused to declare a curfew and the police made it 
abundantly clear they were not going to protect the black students, the sisters and 
brothers inside the church democratically decided to defend Gregory Congregational 
themselves. The Board of Trustees of the church voted two to one to support the 
students. 

The night following these decisions, several fires were set in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the church. When several brothers attempted to extinguish them, police 
fired on them. Stevenson G. Mitchell, 18, was shot dead. The police chief's only 
comment on the killing was that it was “justifiable.” 

The next morning—February 7—a white man drove his red pickup through the 
barrier erected by the students. He began to approach the church. Shots rang out. 
The church was under fire. The students shot back. The white man fell. 

While the killing of Steve Mitchell by police had evoked little more than a passing 
response, the death of the white man became the occasion for a huge mobilization of 
national guardsmen. But by the time the guardsmen tried to clear out the church, all 
the students had already left. E 


A MONTH AFTER the vigilante siege of the church, John M. Walker, a district judge in 
Wilmington, remarked from his bench: “Maybe we should have brought Lieutenant 
Calley to go in and clean up the place." If he had been Chief of Police, he said, “Td 


have led my men over there and I'd have cleaned out that church.” (Wilmington - 


Morning Star News, March 15, 1971) 

Seven white people were charged with "going around armed to terrorize the 
population." When all of them received suspended sentences, the R.O.W.P. (a 
paramilitary organization called Rights of White People), immediately stepped up 
their activity in the Wilmington area. 

Amid bomb and murder threats, Rev. Templeton and his wife were forced to leave 

town. : l e : 
It was not until a year later—in March, 1972—that a Grand Jury returned indict- 
ments against Rev. Chavis and the nine others. They were charged with arson, 
conspiracy to assault emergency personnel and criminal responsibility for the dam- 
ages resulting from the vigilante attack on them. 

These and most of the other indictments against Ben Chavis, Jim Grant and other 
participants in North Carolina's progressive movements were returned within a 
period of four months (from "December to March, 1972)—despite the fact that some 
of the alleged incident dated back to 1968. This fact alone would seem to point to a 
pattern of conspiracy. It appears as if there has been a conscious effort to rid North 
Carolina of Ben Chavis and Jim Grant by any possible means. 
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"Tur FIRST TRIAL of the Wilmington Ten was scheduled for June. 1972. The jury was 
selected. It consisted of ten black people and two whites. On the opening dav of the 
trial, the prosecutor suddenly and mysteriously developed a stomach pain, which 
prompted the judge to declare a mistrial. 

In September, when the jury selection took place once more, the prosecutor made 
certain that virtually all the black prospective jurors were disqualified. At the same 
time, the judge consistently refused to eliminate even those white people who were 
known to be members of the Ku Klux Klan. At the end of this voir dire, the jury 
consisted of ten white people and two blacks. 

After the second longest trial in the history of North Carolina jurisprudence, the 
prosecutor made his closing statement, declaring the defendants to be "dangerous 
animals who should be put away for the rest of their lives." All ten of them were 
found guilty. Ann Shephard, the white woman community worker, was sentenced to 
ten years; the eight black students received twenty-nine vears apiece; Rev. Ben 
Chavis was sentenced to thirty-four years in prison. 

The North Carolina Court of Appeals has refused to grant the Wilmington Ten a 
new trial. Presently, the defense attorneys are preparing to take the case before the 
Supreme Court of that state. Those of us who are familiar with the svstematic viola- 
tions of civil and human rights by the North Carolina courts—the most recent exam- 
ple of which is the Joanne Little case—are afraid that the appeal will once more be 
turned down. 


Ix SO MANY instances already, Ben Chavis has been a target of North Carolina and 
federal courts alike. Others, such as Jim Grant, T.J. Reddy, Charles Parker, the 
Tuscarora Indians, Marie Hill and Joanne Little have also been victimized by the 
courts of this state. Moreover, North Carolina has sentenced more people to death 
than any other state and it can claim one of the worst prison systems in the country. 
The Watergate investigations and trials have already revealed the myriad ways in 
which justice has been obstructed and subverted by those who were sworn to protect 
the rights of all people. In light of these revelations, it should not be difficult to 
believe that Rev. Ben Chavis is being persecuted as a result of similar machinations. 
We have little hope that the courts will be willing to renounce their past repressive 
role and grant Brother Chavis the justice he deserves. But we do have hope that 


eople in this country—people of all colors who are honest and concerned—can force ~~ 
peop ry—peop ? 


the courts to cease their attacks on Ben Chavis. 

The National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression, of which Rev. 
Chavis is a vice chairperson, is presently attempting to organize emergency commit- 
tees throughout the country to defend the Wilmington Ten. We are trying to bring 
pressure on North Carolina's new Attorney General, Rufus Edmisten, who served as 
Senator Sam Ervin's main aide in the Watergate hearings. Since he was so willing to 
unearth the corruption and crimes of government officials involved in the Watergate 
burglary, he should also be prepared to take sirnilar action in order to break the 
conspiracy against Rev. Ben Chavis. 


| e 
W: ASK YOU to write Atty. Gen. Edmisten in Raleigh, North Carolina, demanding , 


that the persecution of Rev. Chavis and the Wilmington Ten be halted. We appeal to 
you to join local Wilmington Ten Defense Committees—and if there is none in your 
area, write the National Alliance Against Racist and Political Repression (150-Fifth 
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Avenue, Room 804, New York 10011) for information on how to initiate a committee. 

All of us must work diligently and vigorously as we organize ourselves into a 
massive, united, people’s campaign. Only in this way can we hope to make justice for 
the Wilmington Ten a reality. 


, 


SAVE THE WILMINGTON (N.C.) TEN 


End racist injustice and government conspiracy 


DEMONSTRATE SATURDAY, MAY 31, 11:00 A.M. IN 
| WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Assemble at the Elipse (Constitution Ave. and 15th Street, N.W. March route; 
Elipse to Justice Department (Constitution and 9th) to Treasury Department 
(15th and New York Ave.) to Lafayette Park. 


For local march headquarters nearest you, write: National Alliance, 150 Fifth 
Ave., Room 804, New York, NY 10011. (212) 243-8555. 
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TOGETHER WE STRUGGLE: 
TOGETHER WE WIN 


OO MORE I have returned from the 
vast, bountiful cradle of black peoples; 
from the land of our forefathers; the land of 
sunshine and wide, deep rivers, a land of fer- 
tile planes and rich mineral deposits—a land 
of peoples in motion. I am glad I can be here 
this evening attending this beautiful birthday 
party—an evening when we come together 
to extend Happy Birthday Greetings to THE 
BLACK SCHOLAR, to its founding Publisher, 
its editors and all those members of the staff 
which for five years have labored so valiantly, 
so unselfishly, so tirelessly to produce this 
excellent magazine. I am deeply moved that 
you have commemorated my husband by 
naming THE BLACK SCHOLAR's Essay 
Awards after him and I do sincerely congratu- 
late the three young scholars who are the 
award winners this year. 

Five years ago I welcomed THE BLACK 
SCHOLAR from Egypt, as did Presidents 
Sékou Touré from Guinea, Julius Nyerere 
from Tanzania and black scholars, activists, 
politicians, religious leaders and teachers in 
the Americas. For, however far apart we 
were geographically, however widely di- 
vergent might have been our political or 
economic views, our ideologies, methods or 
beliefs—we all had one common goal: the 
libération of black folk in a world free from 
aggression, exploitation, neo-colonialism, in- 
justice and fear. THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
invited all of us with this common goal to 
contribute to its pagess-to assist in building a 
forum of discussion, to debate issues and pre- 
sent ways of solving problems to present re- 
sults of our research, to push back narrow 
and crippling bounderies of ignorance, to 
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broaden and make supple our minds. For 
those who conceived THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
sought Truth—and they knew that Knowl- 
edge is Power. An American economist, 
whose job it is to scan all English-language 
publications in America and in Europe told 
me last fall in China: “The articles published 
in THE BLACK SCHOLAR on the economic di- 
lemma facing the West are the best in the 
lot.” 

THE BLACK SCHOLAR is welcomed in uni- - 
versities because students see it as “on the 
mark"; it furnishes pithy material for debates 
and opens up prospectives for the future. In 
1970, on my return to the United States after 
ten years absence, I was surprised by the 
packed auditorium at one of the country’s 
largest universities when so many students 
turned out to hear me speak. At a social 
gathering afterwards I commented on this 
and was told: 

“Your Black Scholar articles on ‘Egypt 
being Africa’ caused quite a stir on this cam- 
pus. Students and faculty argued and wrote 
on it offering evidence for and against that 
thesis. When it was announced that the au- 
thor of those articles was going to speak here 
all of us wanted to hear how you would an- 
swer questions on that controversial idea!” 


Acrvatty, five years is a very short time. 
But the past five years have been an exceed- 
ingly important period in the struggle. The 
1960's had seen much movement in the Uni- 
ted States: Civil Rights campaigns were vig- 
orously, often dramatically carried on; peace 
demonstrators marched on Washington by 
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the thousands; demonstrating students, black 
and’ white, were clubbed and kicked by 
police from Columbia University in New 
York and University of Massachusetts in New 
England, across the country to the university 
campuses in California; students were killed 
at Kent College in Ohio and police in New 
York City, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles went on a rampage of killing blacks! 

Then came the 1970's and Richard Nixon 
was reelected to the White House by the 
biggest majority ever seen in this country. 
Only one, small state—Massachusetts—did 
not give him its votes! The then Governor of 
New York, Nelson Rockefeller was absolved 
from all blame for the Attica Massacre and 
Henry Kissinger accepted the Nobel Peace 
Prize for having brought peace in Vietnam! 
By this time folks in Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East and Asia were asking "What in 
God's name has happened to the people of 
the United States?" Then came Watergate 
—and to many, Watergate answered and ex- 
plained everything that did or did not hap- 
pen here. 

But readers of THE BLACK SCHOLAR know 
that Watergate does not explain every- 
thing—explanations are not that simple. 


Times have changed—the sun is setting on 


economic empires; world imperialism is 
threatened because the balance of power is 
shifting and those who for so long have domi- 
nated the world are fighting back—subtlely, 
shrewdly—using old and well-tried 
methods—but using them in new ways. For 
now they know that if they do not “divide,” 
they are lost! 

When I spoke to you several years ago I 
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pointed out a monumental mistake we had 
made in Africa: our best leaders had talked 
too much. I referred to the Founding Con- 
vention of the Organization of African Unity, 
held in Addis Ababa in May, 1963, of the 
introduction there of President Kwame 
Nkrumah’s book Africa Must Unite; I told 
how the Heads of States announced from that 
rostrum how they intended to unite 
Africa—and what it would mean to Africans 
when they took over their continent, with all 
its rich products. These things were expli- 
citly spelled out before the eyes and ears of 
everybody. Results, of course, were catas- 
trophic! Coup after coup swept over the con- 
tinent removing those leaders who would 
unite and who insisted that Africans should 
enjoy the produce of their lands. 

Mao Tse-tung advises that we need not 
waste time grieving over mistakes made, but 
should strive to learn from them. And Afri- 
cans have learned much since May, 1963. 
Tonight, therefore, I can point to certain de- 
velopments worthy of note. 


From THE l6th century on, Portugal, has 
been the most relentless, most audacious and 
unrepentent exploiter of Africa in the world. 
But within recent months Portugal has un- 
dergone changes in government and policies 
which increasingly alarm the West. Portugal 
is getting out of Africa, and forraer Por- 
tuguese colonies are becoming African na- 
tions under their own rule. 

It is important to know that revolution in 
Portugal did not occur because oppressed 
and exploited workers in that country rose to 
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throw off their oppressors and take over the 
means of production. No, indeed! Portugal 
changed its course because black men and 
women, black boys and girls kept coming on 
against them. Many Africans died in the most 
brutal ways, but the guerrilla fighters con- 
tinued their determined harassment. The 
courageous, continual struggle, embracing 
all native peoples in the colonies, went on 
until Portugal was faced with the fact of its 
imminent extinction unless the government 
stopped sending the country’s young men to 
die in Africa and impoverishing the already 
poor country for weapons and ammunition 
which was failing to stop the Freedom F ight- 
ers! 

Guinea-Bissau, a small, largely jungle en- 
clave on the northwest coast, was first to 
throw off colonial rule. After nearly two 
decades of armed struggle, the people suc- 
ceeded in driving the Portuguese colonial 
army of occupation into the few urban cen- 
ters, there isolating them. With most of the 
country under guerrilla control, they cleared 
land and planted crops; a government of the 
Liberated Area of Guinea-Bissau was set up. 
And while Third World countries went about 
recognizing this government as the legiti- 
mate government of Guinea-Bissau and pre- 
senting it to the United Nations, the Por- 
tuguese. colonial armiés, cut off from 
supplies—surrounded by hostility, water and 
food giving out—had no alternative but to 
surrender. And Lisbon did not consider it 
worthwhile to try to send additional troops 
which would have to battle their way through 
lines of determined insurgents. 

For by this time, on the other side of the 
continent, the forces of FRELIMO, in the 
larger and more important colony of Mozam- 
bique, were seizing more and more territory 
and were demanding independence. FRE- 
LIMO had been set up by Eduardo Mond- 
lane, a brilliant native of Mozambique. After 
making a reputation for himself as a scholar, 
he resigned a lucrative post at the University 
of Syracuse and from various “advisory com- 
mittees" at the Urffted Nations, declaring 
that he must return to Mozambique. There 
he began organizing his people for armed 
struggle against their oppressors. For a while 
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we heard nothing about him. I met him in 
the Sudan—clear-eyed, resolute—an inspir- 
ing speaker. He was killed in East Africa in 
1971, but FRELIMO kept "marching on." 

When I was in the United States in 1972 
some young brothers here told me that 
FRELIMO would never amount to much be- 
cause it had whites in it. I had never heard 
this criticism in Africa. Later I visited a 
FRELIMO Camp in East Africa and every- 
thing I saw indicated that everybody there 
meant business. 

A few months ago an amazed, incredulous 
world saw belted and helmeted black FRE- 
LIMO soldiers together with white Por- 
tuguese soldiers putting down an incipient 
rebellion of white settlers in Mozambique 
who were protesting the independence 
which Portugal has announced for the coun- 


try. 


W: IN THE Third World rejoiced, but it 
was widely said that things would be differ-. 
ent in Angola, largest and richest of 
Portugal’s colonies. Angola has been under 
Portugal’s control for the last five hundred 
years and was the main economic support of 
that country. For Angola, with its produc- 
tive, fertile land is rich in minerals, oil and 
natural gas. Giant corporations, European 
and American, have reaped fortunes in An- 
gola. Gulf Oil has a 150 million dollar in- 
vestment in Angola. For these capitalists 
black rule in Angola was unthinkable. They 
took comfort in the fact that unlike Guinea- 
Bissau and Mozambique, Angola had three 
Liberation Movements—so different in 
methods and ideologies that they spent much 
time disputing among themselves. For this 
reason, so they said, blacks would not be able 
to present a unified front to Portugal, and no 
independence could be considered. 

There was basis for this point of view. The 
three liberation groups were indeed very far 


apart: 


First and oldest was the National Front for 
the Liberation of Angola (FN LA), headed by 
Holden Roberto, whose brother-in-law is 
President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire. Their 
headquarters was in Zaire. As far back as the 
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First All African Peoples Conference, when 
in 1958 I met Mr. Roberto, the FNLA was 
considered an anachronistic tribal organ- 
ization—not in step with the nation- 


! t 
alist-progressive movements generally advo- : 


cated in that Conference. It was said that the 
years had changed the FNLA into a broad- 
based nationalist movement. 

Second, was The Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola headed by Dr. 
Agostinho Neto, an established Marxist intel- 
lectual. Their base was in Congo Brazzaville 
and is generally thought to be pro-Mao. 

Third, was The National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola. It is headed 
by Jonas Savimbi and is basically a moderate 
organization advocating multiracialism for 
Angola. This group is supported by liberal 
Angolan whites. 

With three such dissident groups talking 
independence, it was thought that black con- 
trol of Angola could easily be pushed off into 
the undefinable future. However, black folks 
are no more stupid than folks anywhere else! 

Shortly before I left Cairo last January the 
three heads of Angola's Liberation Move- 
ments met in Nairobi, Kenya. In a closed 
room, with several members of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, they sat down and 
talked together. They may have quarreled. 
But nobody outside was the wiser. Not one 
word of that conference "leaked out." The 


press did not know such a meeting was to be 


held until it was in process. And so they hung 
around that closed door and finally saw Hol- 
den Roberto, Jonas Savimbi and Agostinho 
Neto come out arm in arm. Then the world 
press was informed that the three had drawn 
up a plan for Angola's independence which 
together they would present to the Por- 
tuguese government in Lisbon. Together 
they flew to Lisbon; together they faced 
Portugal's ruling body; together they submit- 
ted their proposals. 

And the new Portuguese Government ac- 
cepted the Proposals and scheduled Inde- 
pendence Day in Angola for November 11, 
1975. 

We have here the triumph of common 
sense, understanding and vision. There will 
be difficulties in Angola, but determined, 
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fearless and honest people will overcome 
their difficulties. Let us look at-another as- 
pect: Some in these three groups were un- 
doubtedly wiser than others, some undoubt- 
edly had more knowledge than others. And 
we have said that knowledge is power. But 
no one group here had all the knowledge, 
therefore no one group had all the power. 
Had the heads of these three liberation 
movements not realized this fact, they would 
not have united their efforts and faced the 
Portuguese together. 


Is THE VITAL struggles which face us today 
we need each other. When an individual or a 
group considers that it has all the knowledge, 
mistakes are made which can be fateful. Let 
me tell you a story: 

Now Moses had successfully led the Chil- 
dren of Israel across the Red Sea and out into 
the desert. He told them they were on the 
way to Cannaan, but where that was or what 
it was they did not know. Day by day the 
desert sun seemed hotter, and hour by hour 
the thick sands dragged at their feet. Food 
they had brought from Egypt became stale 
and hard; they could find no fresh water and 
were warned to conserve what water they 
had. Moses was an old man and the journey 
was hard enough without having to listen to 


complaints and grumbling. But he plodded 


on. 

When they reached the foot of Mt. Sinai, 
God told Moses to let the people rest and for 
him to come up onto the mountain top. 
Moses climbed the heights—glad to get 
away. After he rested a while and perhaps ate 
some of the food of Heaven, God gave Moses 


: the Ten Commandments which Moses wrote 


on two slabs of stone. And afterwards he lay 
down for a long and peaceful sleep. 
Meanwhile on the plains below, native 
people of the surrounding land had come to 
see the mass of strangers who had evidently 
come from far away. Maybe they were Hit- 
tites or Cannanites, I don't know. But they 
were not hostile, only curious. It did not take 
them long to see that the strangers were 
foot-sore, had no fresh water and were short 
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and wine, &rapes and fruit such as the Chil- 
dren of Israel had never seen. You may im- 
agine how happy the weary travelers 


And when their new friends began dancing 


wine in many a day, were embarrassed be- 
fore their new friends. And they were dumb 


"Moses, how dare you break the tablets 
with those Commandments for my people! 
How dare you shout at them like this!" 


"How can the People break Command- 
ments before they have them," inquired 


God.’“I can see the People and I wil] judge 


them. I did not tell you to judge them. For 
this wrong thing that you do, you Moses shall 
never enter the Promised Land!" 

At these words Moses was stricken with 
grief. And God spoke gently: 

“All right, Moses, you have been a faithful 
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ised Land—but you may never enter jt.” 
Poor Moses! A severe Punishment for 
hasty judgment, arrogance and impatient 


Walk together, chillun 
Don't you get weary 


has more meaning now than ever before. 


| UP YOUR heads and look beyond nar- 
TOW confines! We, the People, have much 


Color, no longer slumbers. Everywhere 
there is movement, everywhere is the sound 
of marching feet—coming on—coming on! 


Stony the road we have trod 

Bitter the chastening rod 

Felt in the days when hope unborn had 
died: i 

Yet with a steady beat, 

Have not our weary feet 

Come to the place for which our fathers 
sighed; 

We have come over a way that with tears 
has been watered; 

We have come treading our path through 
the blood of the slaughtered, 

Out from the gloomy past, 

Will now we stand at last 

Where the white gleam of our bright star is 
cast. 


The Dawn is here, My brothers! Dawn! 
A new morning breaks in old Africa 
Lift up your eyes 

And see! 
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TOGETHER WE STRUGGLE; 
TOGETHER WE WIN 


O7 MORE I have returned from the 
vast, bountiful cradle of black peoples; 
from the land of our forefathers; the land of 
sunshine and wide, deep rivers, a land of fer- 
tile planes and rich mineral deposits—a land 
of peoples in motion. I am glad I can be here 
this evening attending this beautiful birthday 
party—an evening when we come together 
to extend Happy Birthday Greetings to THE 
BLACK SCHOLAR, to its founding Publisher, 
its editors and all those members of the staff 
which for five years have labored so valiantly, 
so unselfishly, so tirelessly to produce this 
excellent magazine. I am deeply moved that 
you have commemorated my husband by 
naming THE BLACK SCHOLAR’s Essay 
Awards after him and I do sincerely congratu- 
late the three young scholars who are the 
award winners this year. 

Five years ago I welcomed THE BLACK 
SCHOLAR from Egypt, as did Presidents 
Sékou Touré from Guinea, Julius Nyerere 
from Tanzania and black scholars, activists, 
politicians, religious leaders and teachers in 
the Americas. For, however far apart we 
were geographically, however widely di- 
vergent might have been our political or 
economic views, our ideologies, methods or 
beliefs—we all had one common goal: the 
liberation of black folk in a world free from 
aggression, exploitation, neo-colonialism, in- 
justice and fear. THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
invited all of us with this common goal to 
contribute to its pages-¢to assist in building a 
forum of discussion, to debate issues and pre- 
sent ways of solving problems to present re- 
sults of our research, to push back narrow 
and crippling bounderies of ignorance, to 
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broaden and make supple our minds. For 
those who conceived THE BLACK SCHOLAR 
sought Truth—and they knew that Knowl- 
edge is Power. An American economist, 
whose job it is to scan all English-language 
publications in America and in Europe told 
me last fall in China: “The articles published 
in THE BLACK SCHOLAR on the economic di- 
lemma facing the West are the best in the 
lot." 

THE BLACK SCHOLAR is welcomed in uni- 
versities because students see it as "on the 
mark”; it furnishes pithy material for debates 
and opens up prospectives for the future. In 
1970, on my return to the United States after 
ten years absence, I was surprised by the 
packed auditorium at one of the country's 
largest universities when so manv students 
turned out to hear me speak. At a social 
gathering afterwards I commented on this 
and was told: 

"Your Black Scholar articles on "Egypt 
being Africa’ caused quite a stir on this cam- 
pus. Students and faculty argued and wrote 
on it offering evidence for and against that 
thesis. When it was announced that the au- 
thor of those articles was going to speak here 
all of us wanted to hear how you would an- 
Swer questions on that controversial idea!" 


Agate five years is a very short time. 
But the past five years have been an exceed- 
ingly important period in the struggle. The 
1960's had seen much movement in the Uni- 
ted States: Civil Rights campaigns were vig- 
orously, often dramatically carried on; peace 
demonstrators marched on Washington by 
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the thousands; demonstrating students, black 
and white, were clubbed and kicked by 
police from Columbia University in New 
York and University of Massachusetts in New 
England, across the country to the university 
campuses in California; students were killed 
at Kent College in Ohio and police in New 
York City, Chicago, San Francisco and Los 


. Angeles went on a rampage of killing blacks! 


Then came the 1970's and Richard Nixon 
was reelected to the White House by the 
biggest majority ever seen in this country. 
Only one, small state— Massachusetts—did 
not give him its votes! The then Governor of 
New York, Nelson Rockefeller was absolved 
from all blame for the Attica Massacre and 
Henry Kissinger accepted the Nobel Peace 
Prize for heving brought peace in Vietnam! 
By this time folks in Europe, Africa, the 
Middle East and Asia were asking “What in 
God's name has happened to the people of 
the United States?" Then came Watergate 
—and to many, Watergate answered and ex- 
plained everything that did or did not hap- 
pen here. : 

But readers of THE BLACK SCHOLAR know 
that Watergate does not explain every- 
thing—explanations are not that simple. 
Times have changed—the sun is setting on 
economic empires; world imperialism is 
threatened because the balance of power is 
shifting and those who for so long have domi- 
nated the world are fighting back—subtlely, 
shrewdly—using old and well-tried 
methods—but using them in new ways. For 
now they know that if they do not "divide," 
they are lost! — 

When I spoke to you several years ago I 
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pointed out a monumental mistake we had 
made in Africa: our best leaders had talked 
too much. I referred to the Founding Con- 
vention of the Organization of African Unity, 
held in Addis Ababa in May, 1963, of the 
introduction there of President Kwame 
Nkrumah's book Africa Must Unite; I told 
how the Heads of States announced from that 
rostrum how they intended to unite 
Africa—and what it would mean to Africans 
when they took over their continent, with all 
its rich products. These things were expli- 
citly spelled out before the eyes and ears of 
everybody. Results, of course, were catas- 
trophic! Coup after coup swept over the con- 
tinent removing those leaders who would 


unite and who insisted that Africans should 


enjoy the produce of their lands. 

Mao Tse-tung advises that we need not 
waste time grieving over mistakes made, but 
should strive to learn from them. And Afri- 
cans have learned much since May, 1963. 
Tonight, therefore, I can point to certain de- 
velopments worthy of note. 


From THE 16th century on, Portugal, has 
been the most relentless, most audacious and 
unrepentent exploiter of Africa in the world. 
But within recent months Portugal has un- 
dergone changes in government and policies 
which increasingly alarm the West. Portugal 
is getting out of Africa, and former Por- 
tuguese colonies are becoming African na- 
tions under their own rule. 

It is important to know that revolution in 
Portugal did not occur because oppressed 
and exploited workers in that country rose to 
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throw off their oppressors and take over the 
means of production. No, indeed! Portugal 
changed its course because black men and 
women, black boys and girls kept coming on 
against them. Many Africans died in the most 
brutal ways, but the guerrilla fighters con- 
tinued their determined harassment. The 
courageous, continual struggle, embracing 
all native peoples in the colonies, went on 
until Portugal was faced with the fact of its 
imminent extinction unless the government 
stopped sending the country's young men to 
die in Africa and impoverishing the already 
poor country for weapons and ammunition 
which was failing to stop the Freedom Fight- 
ers! 

Guinea-Bissau, a small, largely jungle en- 
clave on the northwest coast, was first to 
throw off colonial rule. After nearly two 
decades of armed struggle, the people suc- 
ceeded in driving the Portuguese colonial 
army of occupation into the few urban cen- 
ters, there isolating them. With most of the 
country under guerrilla control, they cleared 
land and planted crops; a government of the 
Liberated Area of Guinea-Bissau was set up. 
And while Third World countries went about 
recognizing this government as the legiti- 
mate government of Guinea-Bissau and pre- 
senting it to the United Nations, the Por- 
tuguese colonial armies, cut off from 
supplies—surrounded by hostility, water and 
food giving out—had no alternative but to 
surrender. And Lisbon did not consider it 
worthwhile to try to send additional troops 
which would have to battle their way through 
lines of determined insurgents. 

For by this time, on the other side of the 
continent, the forces of FRELIMO, in the 
larger and more important colony of Mozam- 
bique, were seizing more and more territory 
and were demanding independence. FRE- 
LIMO had been set up by Eduardo Mond- 
lane, a brilliant native of Mozambique. After 
making a reputation for himself as a scholar, 
he resigned a lucrative post at the University 
of Syracuse and from vagjous "advisory com- 
mittees" at the United Nations, declaring 
that he must return to Mozambique. There 
he began organizing his people for armed 
struggle against their oppressors. For a while 
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we heard nothing about him. I met him in 
the Sudan—clear-eyed, resolute—an inspir- 
ing speaker. He was killed in East Africa in 
1971, but FRELIMO kept “marching on.” 

When I was in the United States in 1972 
some young brothers here told me that 
FRELIMO would never amount to much be- 
cause it had whites in it. I had never heard 
this criticism in Africa. Later I visited a 
FRELIMO Camp in East Africa and every- 
thing I saw indicated that everybody there 
meant business. 

A few months ago an amazed, incredulous 
world saw belted and helmeted black FRE- 
LIMO soldiers together with white Por- 
tuguese soldiers putting down an incipient 
rebellion of white settlers in Mozambique 
who were protesting the independence 
which Portugal has announced for the coun- 


try. 


W: IN THE Third World rejoiced, but it 
was widely said that things would be differ- 
ent in Angola, largest and richest of 
Portugal's colonies. Angola has been under 
Portugal's control for the last five hundred 
years and was the main economic support of 
that country. For Angola, with its produc- 
tive, fertile land is rich in minerals, oil and 
natural gas. Giant corporations, European . 
and American, have reaped fortunes in An- 
gola. Gulf Oil has a 150 million dollar in- 
vestment in Angola. For these capitalists 
black rule in Angola was unthinkable. They 
took comfort in the fact that unlike Guinea- 
Bissau and Mozambique, Angola had three 
Liberation Movements—so different in 
methods and ideologies that they spent much 
time disputing among themselves. For this 
reason, so they said, blacks would not be able 
to present a unified front to Portugal, and no 
independence could be considered. 

There was basis for this point of view. The 
three liberation groups were indeed very far 
apart: 

First and oldest was the National Front for 
the Liberation of Angola (FNLA), headed by 
Holden Roberto, whose brother-in-law is 
President Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire. Their 
headquarters was in Zaire. As far back as the 
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First All African Peoples Conference, when 
in 1958 I met Mr. Roberto, the FNLA was 
considered an anachronistic tribal organ- 
ization—not in step with the nation- 


alist-progressive movements generally advo- : 


cated in that Conference. It was said that the 
years had changed the FNLA into a broad- 
based nationalist movement. 

Second, was The Popular Movement for 
the Liberation of Angola headed by Dr. 
Agostinho Neto, an established Marxist intel- 
lectual. Their base was in Congo Brazzaville 
and is generally thought to be pro-Mao. 

Third, was The National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola. It is headed 
by Jonas Savimbi and is basically a moderate 
organization advocating multiracialism for 
Angola. This group is supported by liberal 
Angolan whites. 

With three such dissident groups talking 
independence, it was thought that black con- 
trol of Angola could easily be pushed off into 
the undefinable future. However, black folks 
are no more stupid than folks anywhere else! 

Shortly before I left Cairo last January the 
three heads of Angola's Liberation Move- 
ments met in Nairobi, Kenya. In a closed 
room, with several members of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity, they sat down and 
talked together. They may have quarreled. 
But nobody outside was the wiser. Not one 
word of that conference "leaked out." The 
press did not know such a meeting was to be 
held until it was in process. And so they hung 
around that closed door and finally saw Hol- 
den Roberto, Jonas Savimbi and Agostinho 
Neto come out arm in arm. Then the world 
press was informed that the three had drawn 
up a plan for Angola's independence which 
together they would present to the Por- 
tuguese government in Lisbon. Together 
they flew to Lisbon; together they faced 
Portugal's ruling body; together they submit- 
ted their proposals. 

And the new Portuguese Government ac- 
cepted the Proposals and schgduled Inde- 
pendence Day in Angola for November 11, 
1975. 

We have here the triumph of common 
sense, understanding and vision. There will 
be difficulties in Angola, but determined, 
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fearless and honest people will overcome 
their difficulties: Let us look at another as- 
pect: Some in these three groups were un- 
doubtedly wiser than others, some undoubt- 
edly had more knowledge than others. And 
we have said that knowledge is power. But 
no one group here had all the knowledge, 
therefore no one group had all the power. 
Had the heads of these three liberation 
movements not realized this fact, they would 
not have united their efforts and faced the 
Portuguese together. 


Ix THE VITAL struggles which face us today 
we need each other. When an individual or a 
group considers that it has all the knowledge, 
mistakes are made which can be fateful. Let 
me tell you a story: 

Now Moses had successfully led the Chil- 
dren of Israel across the Red Sea and out into 
the desert. He told them they were on the 
way to Cannaan, but where that was or what 
it was they did not know. Day by day the 
desert sun seemed hotter, and hour by hour 
the thick sands dragged at their feet. Food 
they had brought from Egypt became stale 
and hard; they could find no fresh water and 
were warned to conserve what water they 
had. Moses was an old man and the journey 
was hard enough without having to listen to 
complaints and grumbling. But he plodded 
on. 

When they reached the foot of Mt. Sinai, 
God told Moses to let the people rest and for 
him to come up onto the mountain top. 
Moses climbed the heights—glad to get 
away. After he rested a while and perhaps ate 
some of the food of Heaven, God gave Moses 
the Ten Commandments which Moses wrote 
on two slabs of stone. And afterwards he lay 
down for a long and peaceful sleep. 

Meanwhile on the plains below, native 
people of the surrounding land had come to 
see the mass of strangers who had evidently 
come from far away. Maybe they were Hit- 
tites or Cannanites, I don’t know. But they 
were not hostile, only curious. It did not take 
them long to see that the strangers were 
foot-sore, had no fresh water and were short 
on food. So they brought food and cool water 
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and wine, grapes and fruit such as the Chil- 
dren of Israel had never seen. You may im. 
agine how 


everybody was dancing and singing together. 
And just then Moses came down from the 
mountain! 

He didn't come al] the way down and he 
didn't ask any questions, he just blew up with 
rage. He hurled down the tablets upon which 
he had written 
breaking them into many pieces; he shouted 


“Moses, how dare you break the tablets 
with those Commandments for my people! 
How dare you shout at them like this!” 

“But God,” said Moses, “don’t you see 
what these wicked, ungrateful people are 
doing. They are al] drunk with wine. They 
worship a Golden Calf. They have broken all 
the Commandments," 

"How can the People break Command- 
ments before they have them," inquired 
God. "I can see the People and I will judge 


At these words Moses was stricken with 
grief. And God spoke gently: 

“All right, Moses, you have been a faithful 
Servant. Come back up to the mountain top 
and I will once more give you the Com. 
mandments. And you wil] teach them to my 
People. And finally you shall lead them to 
Cannaan, and I shall take you to a high place, 
where you will be able to look into the From- 
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ised Land —bu: you may never enter it.” 
Poor Moses! A severe punishment for 
hasty judgment, 


ceive, to trap, 
other. Imperialism, with its exploitation, op- 
Pression and aggression is a badly wounded 
Beast—while Hufnanity is rising in strength 
throughout the world. Open your eyes and 
see. Being ignorant will DOt save you, and 
standing alone leaves you naked and defense.— 
less. That old Spiritual . . . 


Walk together. chillun 
Don't you get weary 


has more meaning now than ever before. 


Color, no longer slumbers. Everywhere 
there is movement, everywhere is the sound 
of marching feet—coming on—coming on! : 


Stony the road we have trod 

Bitter the chastening rod 

Felt in the days when hope unborn had 
died; . 

Yet with a steady beat, 

Have not our weary feet 

Come to the place for which our fathers 
sighed; 

We have come over a way that with tears 
has been watered; 

We have come treading our path through 
the blood of the Slaughtered, 

Out from the &loomy past, 

Will now we stand at last 

Where the white gleam of our bright star is 
cast. 


And from the hut deep in the Congo jungle 


Were smuggled the last Words of Patrice 


Lumumba: 


The Dawn is here, M y brothers! Dawn! 
A new morning breaks in old Africa . 
Lift up your eyes 

And see! 
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.. Referenced letter enclosed a copy of an 
article, "The Role of Social Work in Black Liberation," 
by GWENDOLYN C. GILBERT, which appeared in the December, 
1974, issue of "The Black Scholar." 


GWENDOLYN C Y GILBERT is an Associate Professor 
in Social Work at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
She maintains an office in 200H Stillman Hall on campus and 
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SUBJECT: "THE-ÉLACK SCHOLAR" (TBS) 
Jie 00: San Francisco 


Remylet, 5/51/75. 


| pe The March, 1975, issue of "The Black Scholar" (TBS) 
; was received 5/2/75. This magazine is published by the Black 
; World Foundation (BWF) at 2658 Bridgeway, P.O. Box 908, 
Sausalito, Cultfornia. 


This issue features "The Black Woman 1975". 


l Four copies of this issue of the magazine are enclosed 
1 > for FBIHQ and one copy is being retained by San Francisco. 
E : Two copies of the following articles are enclosed 
Deg for the Bureau because of their revolutionary, extremist or 
SE inflamatory content or interest in the author: 
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ore oS OO l Page two entitled, "Slave of a Slave No More: Black 
Eag Women in Struggle" by FRANCES M. BEAL. 
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IP College, City University of New York. 
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Re my letter, 2/14/75. 


The January - February, 1975, issue of "The Black 


Scholar" (TBS) was received on 3/3/75. This magazine is pub- 
lished by the "Black World Foundation (BWF) at 2658 Bridgeway 


(P. 


O. Box 908), Sausalito, California. NATHAN HARE is set 


forth as the publisher. 


for 


for 


This issue features "Black History II". 


Four copies of this issue of the magazine are enclosed , 4 
FBI Headquarters and one copy is being retained. o 


Two photocopies of the following articles are enclose 


the Bureau because of their extremist, revolutionary or =”. 


inflammatory content or interest in the authors; 
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Page 2 entitled "The Congress of Afrikan People: 
A Position Paper", AMIRI BARAKA (LE ROY JONES) 


Page l6 entitled "The History of Anti-Racism in 
the United States", HERBERT APTHEKER 


Page 23 entitled "Ideology and Struggle: Some 
Preliminary Notes", MAULANA RON KARENGA 


Page 44 entitled "A Response to Haki Madhubuti" 
(DON L. LEE), MARK SMITH 


Page 54 entitled "Report From National Planning 
Conference: Year To Pull The Covers Off Imper- 
ialism Project" 


Enclosed for Newark are two copies of the article 
by AMIRI BARAKA. 


: Enclosed for New York are two copies of the article 
by HERBERT APTHEKER. 


Enclosed for Charlotte are two copies of the article 
by MARK SMITH. 


» ; Enclosed for Memphis are two copies of the article 
on the National Planning Conference held at Fisk University. 


A Enclosed for Los Angeles are vo copies of the article 
by HAULANA RON KARENGA. 


For the information of offices dee copies of 
this article, the following is set forth: 


TBS is a magazine first published in 1969 
from 2658 Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausalito, 
California. The Magazine publishes mili- 
tant, inflammatory and extremist material 
advocating racial violence, Pan-Afrikanism 
and radical prison reform. The magazine is 
published by the BWF. Printed material of 

BWF states that the BWF was formed ... to 
begin the shàping of a revolutionary black 
culture. 
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The December, 1974, issue of "The Black Scholar" 
(TBS) was received 1/16/75. This magazine is published by the 
Black World Foundation" at 2 53 Bridgeway .(P.0. Box 908). 


sausalito, California. NATHAR is the publisher. 
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This issue poginas "The Black iiy. 


Four copies of this issue of the magazine are enclosed 
for FBIHQ and one copy is being retained. 

Two copies of an article entitl d "The Role. of Social 
Work in Black Liberation" by Gi I ILBERT is being sent 
to the Bureau and Cincinnati because the author of this article 
displays a knowledge of militant black extremism. 


Congressman JOHN COLYERS , JR., article beginning on 
page 32 entitled, "The United Stetes Growing Support TOP 
Racism in South Africa! does not appear to set forth revolutionary 
or extremist material. ^ 


Ihe publication of the so called "Secret U.S. Plan we 
for South Africa" beginning on page 39, which is alleged to be 
excerpts from secret ^U. S. memo (NSSM 39) is apparently a 
repetition of previousiv published information appearing in 
"Esquire" by TAD SZULC in October, 1974, and has been referred 


to by syndicated columnist JACK ANDERSON also in October, 1974. 
This memo does not appear to contain stertling revelations. 1/72. 
No copies being submitted. € "E 4n 
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The November, 1974, issue, Volume 6, Number 5 of 
"The Black Scholar" (TBS) was received 12/19/74. This 
is m nx by the "Black World Foundation" (BWF), 265 
way (P.0. Box 908), Sausalito, California. The publish 
TBS continues to be NATHAN HARE. This issue features B 


Media II. 


Four copies of this magazine are enclosed for FBIHQ 
with one copy being retained for San Francisco. 


owing articles are being sent 


Two copies of the foll 
litant or inflamatory content: 


o 
to FBIHQ because of their mili’ 


Article beginning on page 38 entitled, "The Black 
Scholar Interviews WALTER RODNEY". 


Article beginning on page 48 entitled, "Imperialism 
and the Black Media, National Coordinating Committee, 
YTPTCOI", 


In addition, two copies of a notice appearing on 
page 31 entitled, "1975, The Year To Pull tbe Covers 
Off Imperialism By Natio ^nal Coordinating Committee 
Year to Puli the Covers Off Imperialism Project, 

P.O. Box 5745 WASHVille, Tennessee, 37208, USA". 
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2 
2 - Minneapolis (157-1507) (SPAC) (Enc. 1) (RM) 
2 
5 


SF 157-4615 
JD/plr 


One copy of the article appearing on page 48 and the 
notice on page 31 are being sent to Memphis for information. 

One copy of the interview of WALTER RODNEY beginning 
on page 28 is being sent to Minneapolis because it concerns 
the SPAC. It is noted that this article praises SPAC in con- 
trast to the criticism expressed by most U.S. citizens in 
attendance. 
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.— UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT | Bonn 
Memo randum | h o3 
To: DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) Sie. 2/96/74 
OW, | | 
rrom . Q7" \\ SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
j 

SUBJECT: . .. "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" (TBS) TON ATION Sewer 

| PEE WEG B 

P ^ OO: San Francisco NM "M dim ARN 
7 WO IU 

p" Remylet, 11/12/74. NES 
E 

| The October, 1974, issue, Volume 6, Number 2, of 
Sd "The Black Scholar" (TBS) was received 11/18/74. This magazine 


is published by the Black World Foundation (BWF), a charitable 
| corporation, 2658 Bridgeway (P.0. Box 908), Sausalito, Calif- 
ornia. This issue features Black Politics, 1974. 


Four copies of this mazazine are enclosed for FBIHQ 
with one copy being retained by San Francisco. l 


Two xeroxed copies of the following articles are 
being sent to the Bureau because of possible interest in the 
authors and/or the militant or inflamatory content of the articles: 


"Which Road: Nationalism, Pan-Africanism, Socialism?", 
by MAULANA RON KARANGA. Vad 


"Some Questions About the Sixth Pan-African Congress", 
by IMAMU AMIRI BARAKA (LE ROI JONES). 


"A Black Scholar Debate: Responses", by ...S.E. 
ANDERSON and ALONZO 4X SU 3. 


One copy of | the article a MAULANA RON KARANGA is being 


sent to Los An Bess. - c War pes diu 
"pt fuper Sua. REGAS) 252]. FE 
‘nurse m 18) (7 y* BL | 
New York (Enc. 1)«€ S.E. Rm — — 
Minneapolis (157- Gh (Enc. 1) (RM) re DE 
Newark (100-42539) (Enc. 1) (RM) (L. JONES C 19 1974 
Chicago (A. CANNADY) Gara 1) (RM 
Los Angeles (RON KARANGA) (Enc. 1) (RM) 
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' One copy of the article by LE ROI JONES is being 
sent to Newark. 


One copy of the response by S. E. ANDERSON is being 


sent to New York. 


One copy of the response by ALONZO 4X CANNADY is being 
sent to Chicago. 


One copy of the article captioned, 'Some Questions 
About the SPAC" is being sent to Minneapolis who is office of 


origin on SPAC. 


For the information of offices not familiar with the 
TBS, the following characterization is set forth: 


TBS is a magazine first published in 1969 from 2658 
Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausalito, California. The magazine pub- 
lishes militant, inflamatory end extremist material advocating 
racial violence, Pan-Africanism and radical prison reform. The 
magazine is published by the "Black World Foundation" (BWF). 
Printed material of BWF states that the BWF was formed...to 
begin the shaping of a revolutionary black culture.  NATHAN 
HARE is the publisher of the magazine and President of BWF. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Memorandum 


TO  : DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) . DATE: 10/25/74 
cath | | 
FROM : SAQU SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615)(P) 
 süUBJECT: THE BLACK SCHOLAR (TBS) Elen 
$ EM à A mc 2. ; , 5 = Al ade 
| O0: SF (CORN S 
^ | : | Wes 
fo | | X 
ur temylet 7/17/74. 


The July-August 1974 issue of "The Black Scholar" 
(TBS), Volume 5, No. 10, was received 9/27/74. This 
magazine is published by the Black World Foundation (BWF), 


2658 Bridgeway, Sausalito, California. This issue features on 
"The Sixth Pan-African Congress." y | 
Four (4) copies of this issue of the magazine are { 


enclosed for the Bureau. One copy is being retained for San WS 
Francisco. Due to the extensive coverage of "The Sixth il 
Pan-African Congress" (SPAC), an additional copy of this 

issue was obtained and is being sent to Minneapolis, the 

origin on SPAC. | 


Two (2) xeroxed copies of the following articles 
believed of interest are being sent to the Bureau: 


Page 2. An article entitled, "The Pan-African T i 
Congress, A Positive Assessment" by DAVID ( TS 
LAWRENCE HORNE.) e P4 LN | 
| Sha q ENS al F foe F 7) A) Ü E fo Ge , 
J Bureau (Enc. 14) *" 57 4 ~ cé dw A 
"= Los Angeles (Enc. 2) REC 7, /v / 

t - 1o det OFARI) EX-im 

1 - 157-9990)(D. L. HORNE) ^V 
Detroit (157- )(PAUL HUTCHINGS)(Enc. 1) 
Minneapolis (157- )(SPAC)(Enc. 1) 
Charlotte (157-6758)(YOBU)(Enc. 1) 
Houston (157-3015)(ALSC)(Enc. 1) 

San Francisco WR 
a - ERE ALSC) ENC. BEHIND 

1 - 157-7334) (BWF) 


(1 - piod YOBU) 

(1 - 157-1119)(N. HARE) m 
JD/sjc y». 
(16) G MA 


F 157-4615 
JD/s je 


Page 12. Article entitled, "A Critical Review 
of the Pan-African Congress" by EARL OFARI. 


Page 16. Article entitled "Julius K. Nyerere's 
Speech to the Congress." 


Page 23. Article entitled, "Sekou Toure's Speech 
to the Congress." 


Page 48. Article entitled, "Report On The ALSC 
National Conference", by PAUL HUTCHINGS. 


! Los Angeles is being forwarded one (1) copy of the 
following articles begining on the pages set forth because 
of their interest in the authors of these articles: 


Page 2, whose author is DAVID LAWRENCE HORNE, a 
Student at UCLA. 


., Page 12, because EARL OFARI is the author, and he is 
believed residing in territory covered by Los Angeles. 


| Detroit is being sent one (1) copy of the article 
on page 48 by PAUL HUTCHINGS who is from Detroit. 


Charlotte is being sent one (1) copy of the article 
beginning on page 48 entitled "Report of the ALSC National 
Conference" because they are origin on Youth Organization 
for Black Unity (YOBU), which organization is mentioned 
extensively in the article. | 


| One (1) copy of the article beginning on page 48 
is being enclosed for Houston who is origin on ALSC. 


| For the information of offices not familiar with 
TBS, the following characterization is set forth: 


TBS is a magazine first published in 1969 


from 2658 Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausalito, 
California. The magazine publishes 


-2- 


SF 157-4615 


JD/sjc 


militant, inflammatory, and extremist 
material advocating racial violence, 
Pan-Africanism and radical prison reform. 


The magazine is published by the "Black 


World Foundation" (BWF). Printed material 

of BWF states that the BWF was formed... 

to begin the shaping of a revolutionary black 
culture.  NATHAN HARE is the publisher of the 


magazine and President of BWF. 


MC 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


M emorandum 


vi | DIRECTOR, FBI (157- 20214) DATE: 11/12/74 
PRON. d "wn FRANCISCO (157-4615)(P) 
U 
SUBJECT: - "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" (TBS) T CONTNNED 
EM ropp ATION 


OO: San Francisco 


Remylet, 10/25/74. 


The September, 1974, issue of "The Black Scholar" 
(TBS), Volume 6, Number 1, was received 10/25/74. This maga- 
zine is published by the Black World Foundation (BWF), a 
: charitable corporation, 2658 Bridgeway, Sausslito, California. 
This issue features "Black Education - The Future of Black 
Studies". 


Four copies of this issue of the magazine are enclosed 
for the Bureau. One copy is being retained at San Francisco. 
ona ESSA the Sreo e vesinning on ag 
38 are being sent to the Bureau because of possible interest 
in the People's College. The article is entitled "A study 
Program - Imperialism and Black Liberation", by People's 
College. Qu 


e 


‘ 
1 e 


l Two copies of the article are being sent to Memphis 
because GERALD MC WORTER, aka Abdul Alkalimat of P.O. Box 5747, 
Nashville, Tennessee, is ' identified as a founder and leading 
member of People's College. 


One copy of this same article is being sent to 
Houston because of the coverage of the African Liberation Support 
Committee (ALSC) activities and the agreement of Dro 


between ALCS and the People's Cólleg 
| REC-60 / Ly 203^ - 
For whe] ap 0j exin n Ran, A Ahe “following oed 
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TBS is a magazine first published in 1969 from 2658 
Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausalito, California. The magazine pub- 
lishes militant, inflamatory anc extremist material advocating 
raciel violence, Pan-Africanism and radical prison reform. The 
magazine is published by the "Black World Foundation" (BWF). 
Printed material of BWF states that the BWF was formed...to 
begin the shaping of a revolutionary black culture. NATHAN 
HARE is the publisher of the magazine and President of BWF. 
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UNITED STATES GGv ERNMENT 
Memorandum 


TO  : DIRECTOR, FBI 


" FROM q C, PITTSBURGH (157-2325) (C) EEE aN TITAS 
he LL ECA TION CONTAINED 


T: ini 


D 


| E. ene ud te cor | 

R NN 1 TESI cig "ro ae ee 

suBjEcT: LADUN ANISE pim E wh -Y a 
—. EXTREMIST MATTERS DATEL: 22. X... v (OE 


Re Sap-Francisco leter to:he Bureau dated 7/12/74, 
captioned "'The Black Scholar’ (TBS) ." 


Referenced letter forwarded to.Pittsburgh a copy of 

an article appearing in the April, 1974, issue of “The 
Black Scholar," which article was title "Afrida: Challenge 
of the Unfinished Revolution," by uno Ass. The article 
identifies ANISE as a Nigerian who is Ássistant Professor 

of Political Science and African Studies at the University 
of Pittsburgh. He is further identifial as the Editor of 
a special issue of the biack studies journal, "Black Lines," 
devoted to the topic, "Black Liberation Strategies Revisited." 


Pittsburgh files indicate thad rone - 0 fiho has 
furnished reliable information in the past, advised on 
6/14/73, that one Dr. ANISE from Nigeria, a teacher at the 
University of Pittsburgh, was a speaker at a meeting held d 
on 5/23/73, and sponsored by the Pittsburgh Branch of the Pry 
Congress of African People (CAP), which was held in honor of ^ | : 
African Liberation Day, 1973. For the information of the F 
Bureau, all African Liberation Day activities in 1973 were if 
under the sponsorship of the Pittsburgh Branch of the CAP. 
The main speaker at the above meeting on 5/23/73, according 
tester c mwas JITU WEUSI, aka., Les Campbell, a member 

of the National CAP Executive Committee. 
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As set out above, the subject was Editor of 
a special issue of the black studies journal, "Black 
Lines." Infommation concerning this publication was 
furnished to the Bureau by Pittsburgh letter dated 6/7/73, 
captioned, "African Liberation Support Committee (ALSC)." 
A copy of the Spring, 1971 issue of the publication "Black 
Lines" was furnished to the Bureau with this letter and 
"Black Lines" was described as a publication of the 
Department of Black Studies at the University of Pittsburgh. 


Pittsburgh indices contain no further information 
concerning the subject. 


On 8/9/74,|:o - (>) advissi he had no further 
information concerning the subject and that ANISE was not 
known to be involved in any black extremist activities. 


The following informants were contacted concerning 
the subject during August, 1974, and advised he was unknown 
to them: 


FOIA(b)7 - (D) 


Information available concerning the subject does not 
indicate he has viólated, or is engaged in activities which 
may result in a violation of any Federal statute, and 
therefore no investigation is being conducted concerning 
him. This matter will be followed during regular contacts 
with extremist informants and in the event any information 
is received which indicates an investigation should be 
conducted concerning the subject, appropriate Bureau authority 
will be obtained and such investigation will then be conducted. 
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D STATES GC S5RNMENT 


Memorandum 


DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) 
Cb ui Cia 
SAU, SAN FRANCISCO (157-245)(P) 


"THE BLACK SCHOLAR" (TBS) 


DATE: 7/17/74 


00: San Francisco HEREIN 


L Re San Francisco letter, dated 7/16/74. 


/€ i E 
K e. 


The June, 1974 issue of "The Black Scholar" (TBS) 
Volume 5, Number 9, was received on 7/11/74. This magazine 
is published by The Black World Foundation (BWF), 2658 Bridgeway, 
Sausalito, California. NATHAN HARE is publisher of TBS, and 
President of BWF. This issue features "The Black Family". 


Two (2) xerox copies of the article published on CF 


page 22 by RICHARD B. HENRY, aka Imari Abubakari Obadele, 
entitled "The Struggle of the Republic of New Africa" are 
enclosed for the Bureau. This article is of nete because of 
its extremist content and interest in the organization. 


as E Also enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies 
of this issue of TBS. One copy of this issue is being retained 
by San Francisco. | "e 

Two (2) xerox copies of this article are being sent 

» because of their interest in RICHARD B. HENRY. 

Two (2) copies of this Ell, are being sent to 
who is Office of Origin of the RNA. 


to Jackson 


Detroit, 


For the information of Jackson and Detroit, the . 


following characterization is skg forth: E 2, PPP seat 
4 4 = Ae Á f 4. - 7 / 


ET, 


SF 157-2413 


JD: wig 


a 


Pan-Africanism and radical prison reform. 
The magazine is published by the "Black 
World Foundation" (BWF). Printed material 
of BWF states that the BWF was formed. . . 


to begin the shaping of a revolutionary black 


culture. NATHAN HARE is the publisher of the 
magazine and President of BWF. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


K Memorandum 


TO "^ : DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) DATE: 7/16/74 
Cw | 
FROM : SAQ), SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) NEOS mathe 
E NR 
SUBJECT: "THÈ BLACK SCHOLAR" (TBS) HERES i de 


ES - DATE 


00: San Francisco 


Re San Francisco letter, dated 7/12/74. 


The May, 1974 issue of TBS, Volume 5, Number 8, 
‘was received 6/24/74. This magazine was published by 
the Black World Foundation, a charitable organization, 
2658 Bridgeway, Sausalito, California. This issue features 
black health. 


A review of the articles appearing in this issue Arabiae 
reveal none that are believed sufficiently inflammatory 
or extremist to warrant note. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of this 
i issue, and one copy is being retained by San Francisco. 


San Francisco will continue to review future issues 


of this magazine. 
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DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) 7/16/74 


SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) f 
"THE BLACK SCHOLAR" (TBS) tf 
00: San Francisco f 


Re San Francisco letter, dated 7/12/74. 


197^ issue of TBS, Volume 5, Number 8, 

å. This magazine was published by 
indation, a charitable organization, 

ausalivo, California. This issue features 


| A review of the artiéles appearing in this issue 
reveal none that are believed sufficiently inflammatory 
or extremist to warrant note. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of this 
issue, and one copy is being retained by San Francisco. 


San Francisco will continue to review future issues 
of this magazine. 
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-~ UNITED STATES G /ERNMENT 


I^ ; ; Memorandum 


| ETA : DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) pate: 7/12/74 
Cook 7 
FROM : SG, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
. í (9 i 
E nDNA o: N CONTAI NB " 
SUBJECT: “THE BLACK SCHOLAR" (BS INFO n AT Ui 
J EM V AÑ SSIF D 7 7, p 


» “UNC LA 
00: San Francisco HEREIN Io Iu 


The April, 1974 issue of "The Black Scholar", 
Volume 5, Number T , és received on 5/27/74. This magazine 
is published by Thef Black World Foundation (BWF), a charitable 
or ion,—2658/ Bridgeway, Sausalito, | California. This / 
issue features African Deration. m 


Two xerox copies of the s"djow articles, set 
forth in this issue, are attached for the Bureau because 
of their revolutionary, extremist and ane Lene OTY conten 
or interest in the organization: 


Page 2 sets forth an article entitled Affi 79. a 
Challenge of pe Unfinished Revolution: by LADUNAANISE; a edefa 
Nigerian. Hé | or revolution to bring about change | 
to Third World ie | 

Page 24 contains an,article /entitlegZffloward CL Fe a 

MUHAMMAD y ji 


ican Liberation!" by MUHAMMAD VAHMAD 


UNS titled 

NS QS (22 Bureau (Encls 14) (RM Seino FILE 

M e Cleveland (157-5256) 2) (RM) 

|... V 6 - Minneapolis (157-1507)(Encls 6)(RM) 

xj >Ñ 2 - Pittsburgh (Encls 2)(RM) | 
Co Q4. 2 = WFO (Encls 2RM): win 

v. © 2 - New York (Encls 4) (RM) rA 

Soe 7 - San Francisco (157-4615) > a 


1 - 157-4572)(n. MAJORS) (1 - 157-1594) (BUF) 


E - 100-A44250)(ALLAN ROSS) ^ - 157-1119 
l = 157-5420XM. STANFORD) 


SF 157-4615 
JD: wig’ . | 


vA Cue 
Page 35 contains an article entitled Sixth Ay. 


Pan African Congress: Progress Report on Congress Organizing" 
s by SYLVI HILL. ] | P4 r AU a 


em rena ms etre EETA 


“Page 43 contains an article. nt 
Reveal Repression-Schemes" by BAXTERYSM 


Also enclosed for the Burgau are four (4) copies 
of the April issue of TBS. i 


— 


Enclosed for Pittsburgh are two (2) copies of 
the article by LADUN ANISE, who is an Assistant Professor 
at the University of Pittsburgh. i 


_ Enclosed for Cleveland are two (2) copies of the 
article by MUHAMMAD AHMAD (KE). | 


Enclosed for WFO are two (2) copies of the article 
by COURTLAND COX. 


Enclosed for Minneapolis are two (2) copies of 
the article by COURTLAND COX on the "Sixth Pan African 
Congress", and four (4) copies of the article by SYLVIA HILL 
on the "Sixth Pan African Congress: Progress Report on 
Congress Organizing". 


Enclosed for New York are four (4) copies of : 
the article by BAXTER SMITH, Staff Reporter for "The Militant". 


. San Francisco is routing a copy of the book review 
of REGINALD MAJORS! book entitled "Justice in the Round" to 
his file. 


San Francisco is routing a copy of the inside 
back cover that tells of the death of ALLAN ROSS to his 
file. The death will be verified, and any appropriate 
agency notified to conclude this investigation. 


For the information of offices receiving copies 
of the articles, the following is set forth: 


SF 157-4615 


JD: wig 


TBS is a magazine first published in 1969 
from 2658 Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausalito, 
California. The magazine publishes 

militant, inflammatory, and extremist 
material advocating racial violence, 
Pan-Africanism and radical prison reform. 

The magazine is published by the "Black 
World Foundation" (BWF). Printed material 

of BWF states that the BWF was formed... 

to begin the shaping of a revolutionary black 
culture. NATHAN HARE is the publisher of the 
magazine and President of BWF. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Memorandum 


TO DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) DATE: 6/27/74 
ot ) 
FROM : C SAC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
| f) 
SUBJECT: "THE-ÉLACK SCHOLAR" (TBS) 


EM 
00: San Francisco ALL INFORE ANTION CONTAINED 


HEREIN IS UNCLASSIFIED 
Remylet dated 4/11/74. DATEC 22784 B ! 


The March, 1974, issue of TBS, Volume 5, Number 6, 
was received on 4/26/74. Due to the utilization of case 
Agent on a Bureau Special, submission of this issue of the 
magazine was delayed. No disciplinary action is recommended. 
This magazine is published by the Black World Foundation, 
2658 Bridgeway, Sausalito, California. 


This issue of the magazine features black science. 
None of the articles in this issue are believed sufficiently 
extremist or inflamatory to be of any special interest. One 
article on page 44 entitled, "The San Quentin Six; A Case of P. 
Vengeance", by FANIA DAVIS JORDAN, advocates radical prison  — 
reform. A copy of this article is being placed in JORDAN's 
case file. Two xeroxed copies of this article are being 
sent to the Bureau for information. 


Four copies of the March, 1974, issue of TBS are 
being sent to the Bureau and one copy is being maintained 
at San Francisco. 


San Francisco will review other issues of TBS and 
submit results to the Bureau. 
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ee STATES G ERNMENT 
Memorandum 


DISEOTUS FBI (157-20214) DATE: 4/11/74 


SAG, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 
at cQ quM 


gue na f T: 


00: San Francisco E rioza St 


Remylet, 3/21/74. 


The February, 1974, issue of TBS, Volume 5, 
Number 5, was received 3/20/74. This magazine is published 
by the Black World Foundation (BWF), a charitable organiza- 
tion, 2658 Bridgeway, Sausalito, California. This issue 
features Black Ecnomics (II). 


Page 43 features an article entitled "Thef Ketional 
Question: A Marxist Critique", by M. FRANK WRI e 


article is on aspects of Marxist-Leninist theory dealing 
with the phenomena of nations and nationalities in class 
Societies. The author sets forth that there are weaknesses. 

in the traditional application of this doctrine. It claims 

that racism serves to keep the oppressed classes pitted 

against themselves to benefit the bourgeoisie. The author 
purposes a "socialist equalization policy" which would give 
preferred treatment until the white skin privileges are 

wiped out. 


The author shows himself as a self-professed 
student on Marxist-Leninist philosophy and is suggesting 
further refinement of the DE yore question. 


M, FRA is believed identical to "MICHAEL 
FRANK WRIGHT, 


ca,” Bureau file 100-449065, because of . 2. 
similarity of cdd tional b A EE JE zc LILI 51 
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Two xeroxed Jis of this article are attached 
hereto and being sent to the Bureau and one copy is being 


placed in WRIGHT's San Francisco file. 
| 


Other articles appearing in this issue are not 
believed sufficiently militant to warrant Special attention. 


Four (4) copies of the February, 1974, issue of 
TBS are being sent to the Bureau with one (1) copy being 
retained in San Francisco. 


San Francisco will continue to review future 
issues of TBS, 
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UNITE) STATES GOVERNMENT 
Memorandum 


TO  '* DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214) tee: 3/21/74 
M 
FRON. 3 ai FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 


SUBJECT: "THE BLACK SCHOLAR" (TBS) 


700; San Francisco 


À ff 
eg * , 
H 


Re San Francisco letter to Bureau dated 1/28/74. 


j | The Decembér, 1973 - January, 1974, issue of TBS, 
| ] Volume 4, Number 2, Was received on 2/22/74. This magazine 
| d 


\/ is published by the¥pi This pe Foundation, 2658 Bridgeway, 
ie This issue is on € e topic of 


Sausalito, Californi 
black history, 

None of the articles in this issue are considered 
sufficiently militant or extremist to warrant special 
interest. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 


| this issue of the magazine. One copy is being retained by 
San Francisco, 


San Francisco Will continue to review future 
issues and report articles believed to be of interest. 
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Re San Francisco letter to Bureau dated 1/28/74. 


| The December, 1975 ~ January, 1974, issue of TBS, 
Volume 4, Number 5, was received on 2/22/75. This magazine 
is published by the Black World Foundation, 2658 Bridgeway, 
Sausalito, California. This issue is on the topic of 
black history. 


None of the articles in this issue are considered 
mne ay militant or extremist to warrant special 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 
Md NS of the magazine. One copy is being retained by 
San Francisco. 


| San Francisco will continue to review future 
issues and report articles believed to be of interest. 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
Memorandum 


DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214)> 
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DATE: 1/28/74 


FROM. RS AC, SAN FRANCISCO (157-4615) (P) 


PS SCHOLAR (TBS) 


EM 


OO: SAN FRANCISCO 


Re San Francisco letter to Bureau dated 12/19/73. 


The November, 1973, issue of TBS, Volume 5, No. 3, 
was received 1/4/74. This issue features "The Movement." 
Inside the front cover an editorial sets forth that many 
organizations and people who were active in the sixties 
have lost momentum. It further set forth that the present 
situation demands new concepts which are offered in this 
issue. 


Two Xerox copies of the following articles 
contained in this issue are attached for the Bureau 
because of their revolutionary, extremist or inflammatory 
content. 


Page 8, entitled, "Strategy for Struggle" by 


RON KARENGA; 


Page 22, entitled, "Pitfalls of Black Intellectuals" 
by S. E. A Nette 


Bureau (Enc. 12b -- A 
Los Angeles (R. KARENGA) (Enc. 2) (RM) 

- New York (S. E. ANDERSON) (Enc. 2) (RM) 
Newark (WILBUR HADDOCK) (Enc. 2) (RM) 


- San Francisco 
(1 - 157-1119) (N. HARE) 
(1 - 157-7334 (BWF) . REC-16. 
(1 - 100-61431) (R. L. ALLEN) 154 
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Page 38 entitled, "From the Publisher - 

Combatting Black Apathy” . 
Page 43 entítled, "Black Workers Lead the Way" 
by WILBUR HADDOCK. 


Also enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies 
of the November issue of TBS. 


Enclosed for Los Angeles are two (2) copies of the 
article by RON KARENGA. 


Enclosed for New York are two copies of the article 
by S. E. ANDERSON. 


Enclosed for Newark are two (2) copies of the 
article by WILBUR HADDOCK. 


San Francisco is routing a copy of the article 
by NATHAN HARE entitled, "Combatting Black Apathy" to 
HARE's file. ` 


San Francisco is routing a copy of the article 
by ROBERT L. ALLEN entitled, "China Since the Great 
Cultural Revolution" to his San Francisco file because 
of his admission of his visit to the Peoples Republic 
of China in June, 1973, with a group organized by "fhe 
Guardian" newspaper. 


For the information of offices receiving copies 
of the articles, the following is set forth: 


TBS is a magazine first published in 1969 

from 2658 Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausalito, 

California. The magazine publishes 

militant, inflammatory, and extremist 

material advocating racial violence, 

Pan-Africanism and radical prison reform. 

The magazine is published by the "Black 

World Foundation" (BWF). Printed material 

of BWF €tates that the BWF was formed . . . 

to begin the shaping of a revolutionary black 
| culture. NATHAN HARE is the publisher of the 

magazine and President of BWF. 
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Memorandum 


DIRECTOR, FBI (157-20214). DATE: 1/28/74 
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THE BLACK SCHOLAR (TBS) 
EM 
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Re San Francisco letter to Bureau dated 12/19/73. 


The November, 1973, issue of TBS, Volume 5, No. 3, 
was received 1/4/74. This issue features "The Movement." 
Inside the front cover an editorial sets forth that many 
organizations and people who were active in the sixties 
have lost momentum. It further set forth that the present 


situation demands new concepts which are offered in this 
issue. 


Two Xerox copies of the following articles 
contained in this issue are attached for the Bureau 
because of their revolutionary, extremist or inflammatory 
content. 


Page 8, entitled, "Strategy for Struggle" by 
RON KARENGA; 


Page 22, entitled, "Pitfalls of Black Intellectuals" 


by S. E. ANDERSON. 
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Page 38 entitled, "From the Publisher - 
Combatting Black Apathy" 


Page 43 entitled, "Black Workers Lead the Way" 
by WILBUR HADDOCK. 


Also enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies 
of the November issue of TBS. 


Enclosed for Los Angeles are two (2) copies of the 
article by RON KARENGA. 


Enclosed for New York are two copies of the article 
by S. E. ANDERSON. 


Enclosed for Newark are two (2) copies of the 
article by WILBUR HADDOCK. 


San Francisco is routing a copy of the article 
by NATHAN HARE entitled, "Combatting Black Apathy" to 
HARE's. file. 


San Francisco is routing a copy of the article 
by ROBERT L. ALLEN entitled, "China Since the Great 
Cultural Revolution" to his San Francisco file because 
of his admission of his visit to the Peoples Republic 
of China in June, 1973, with a group organized by "The 
Guardian" newspaper. 


For the information of offices receiving copies 
of the articles, the following is set forth: 


TBS is a magazine first published in 1969 
from 2658 Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausalito, 
California. The magazine publishes 

militant, inflammatory, and extremist 
material advocating racial violence, 
Pan-Africanism and radical prison reform. 

The magazine is published by the "Black 

World Foundation" (BWF). Printed material 

of BWF gtates that the BWF was formed ACE 
to begin the shaping of a revolutionary black 
culture.  NATHAN HARE is the publisher of the 
Magazine and President of BWF. 
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Re San Francisco letter to Bureau dated 10/30/73. 


The October, 1973, issue of "The Black Scholar" \ 
(TBS), Volume V, No. 2 was received 11/27/73. This issue 
features Black Soldiers II. Inside the front cover an LX. d 
editorial explains that the term Black Soldier does not ION 
necessarily refer to a member of the military system but 

" a Black Soldier is any person or group of persons actively 
involved in resistance to the oppression of black people in 

this country and worldwide." 


Two Xerox copies of the following articles are 
attached for the Bureau because they are the most extremist 


or militant: 


Page 16 entitled, "To My People" by JOANNE 
CHESIMARD, which is a letter CHESIMARD wrote from 
prison in New Jersey, Bufile 157-22583. 


Page 34 entitled, "Repression and Black Liberation" 


Q by CHOKWE LUMUMBA (EDWIN FINLEY TALIAFERRO) ; he 
> is Minieyar of DA A of the RNA. ANA 7 
p 3 
o- 
3 Pr 
= 5723)" (Enc. 2) (RM) 
bd 2 - New York (15746312) (CHESIMARD)(Ené. 2) (RM) 
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Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 
TBS for October, 1973. One copy is being retained -by San 
Francisco. : 


Enclosed for New York are two copies of the 
article by JOANNE CHESIMARD. 


Enclosed for Jackson are two copies of the 
article by CHOKWE LUMUMBA. 


For the information of offices receiving copies 
of the articles, the following is set forth: 


TBS is a magazine first published in 1969 
from 2658 Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausalito, 
California. The magazine publishes militant, 
inflammatory, and extremist material advocat- 
ing racial violence, Pan-Africanism and 
radical prison reform. The magazine is 
published by the "Black World Foundation" 
(BWF). Printed material of BWF states 

that the BWF was formed . . . to begin 

the shaping of a revolutionary black culture. 
NATHAN/HARE is the publisher of the magazine 
and President of BWF. 
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Memorandum 


DIRECTOR, .FBI (157-20214) | DATE: 10/30/73 
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T" HE BLACK SCHOLAR (TBS) ALL wm n 
EM HEREIN 


Re San Francisco letter, 9/6/73. 


The July-August, 1973, issue of The Black Scholar X 
(TBS), Volume 4, # 10, was postmarked October 5, 1973, and TR 
received 10/12/73. This issue features "The Pan-African i g 


Debate" and features articles on varying points of view on i\e 
 Pan-Africanism. | | 
? A att 
Two xerox copies of the following articles are | ul 
attached for the Bureau because of their extremist or J A 
p 


inflammatory content or interest in the author: Yu. 


Page two entitled’ "Aspects of Pan Africanism" A 
by ROBERT CHRISMAN, editor of TBS. His article Min 
in part sets forth that "Black nationalism and Pan 4 7 
Africanism are forward and progressive developments 4€ || 
„at this stage of the struggle against Gnperisiten 


and racism". 


Page nine entitled "A Critique of Neo-Pan- ó 
Africanism" by FRANKLIN ALEXANDER. ber oe a 
the author he is a self-admitted member of the 
Black Liberation Commission of the CPUSA and  / 
Chairman of the SHECOIIUEFES on i EM f 4 
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article he sets forth that "Dialectically speaking, 
we have to admit that the only solution for our 
liberation is the gun. Only armed struggle can 
bring about the total liberation of our people 

and defeat of the imperialistic enemy". 


Page €$, an appeal placed by the Pan-African 
Liberation Committee, P. O. Box 514, Brookline 
Village, Massachusetts, among whose sponsors are 
persons of interest. 


Page 36 sets forth an article entitled "The Black 
Scholar Interviews: David Sibeko", who is self- 
admitted to be head of the Pan-Africanist Congress 
of Azania's Mission to Europe and the Americas. 

In his interview he claims to have contacts with 
such organizations as the Black Panther Party, 
Republic of New Africa and Pan African Congress 
USA in Detroit. 


Page 47, an article entitled "The Fallacy of 
Lumpen Ideology" by C. J. MUMFORD. The author 
challenges ELDRIDGE CLEAVER's ideology. In the 
article he states his views are Marxist-Leninist. 


Enclosed for the Bureau are four (4) copies of 
The Black Scholar, the July-August, 1973, issue. One copy 
of this magazine is being retained by San Francisco. 


Enclosed for Los Angeles are two copies of the 
article by FRANKLIN ALEXANDER. 


Enclosed for New York are two copies of the article 
by MAINA-WA-KINYATTI, who is stated to be connected with 
City College of New York. 


Two copies of the advertisement placed by the 
Pan African Liberation Committee, P. O. Box 514, Brookline 
Village, Massachusetts, is enclosed for Boston. 


san Francisco is placing a copy of the article by 
ROBERT CHRISMAN in his San Francisco file. For the information 
of offices receiving copies of the articles, the following 
is set forth: 


SF 157-4615 


JD/kle > 


TBS is a magazine first published in 1969 

from 2658 Bridgeway, Box 908, Sausalito, Calif. 
The magazine publishes militant, inflammatory 

and extremist material advocating racial violence 
Pan-Africanism and radical prison reform. 


The magazine is published by the "Black World 


Foundation" (BWF). Printed material of the 
BWF states that the BWF was formed...to begin the 
shaping of a revolutionary black culture. 


NATHAN HARE is the publisher of the magazine and 


President of the BWF. 
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